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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants theréof:” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munic- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only tho Presipent oF 
tue Unrrep Srares, but the Commanper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the instant 
that the slavoholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WAICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wiru, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, te 
a foreign power, .. . Itisa war power. I say it isaw 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whother 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cy on the war, and wust carry iT oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKEs THE 
PLACE oF THEM, When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apams, 
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THE NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 


vohody can take up an American newspaper | 
“wine that if the United States have just 

m one great strife, they are about toen- 
” The weapons, indeed, with which | 

veond warfare will be waged are of a different | 
those used in the great conflict that has 

+ terminated, but the cause is nearly the same, | 
i we expect the history will be not altogether dis- | 
yr. If after criminally “ appealing from the | 
» to the bullet,” they appeal once more from the 
+ to the ballot, their fight will still be about | 
. avorlasting nigger,” and the end will probably | 
tthe said everlasting nigger will gain fuller | 

| amore perfect citizenship than even | 


red 


ther. 
1 from 


i 


elvantages amd Z 
givantag 


i» most enthusiastic abolitionist would have thought ! 
; confer upon him at the outset of the re- 
war. Indeed, it is clear that the Nemesis of | 
ery will pursue the United States with her ter- | 
ive until the last remnant of the great in- 

has been blotted out; that she will allow them 

t until they have taken the wretched creatures | 

ey reared to oppress, and adopted them as their 
-v children; that she will foree them to drink to} 
ut drop the bitter cup they prepared for this | 
‘ony race, and to welcome as triends those they 
»idoomed to a fate of everlasting bondage. Amer- 
cus have recoiled on ber own head with fear- 
vepveance. For years the slavery that blacken- 

‘ber fame in the eyes of the world was like a 


' 
+ wae tO 





ng inher own body, distracting her with | 

J throes which perpetually threatened her with | 
tion, making brother to brother bitterer than | 
sevorn foe, increasing yearly the meanness of her | 
tg and the perplexities of her straits, driving the | 
toa violence which shocked civilization and 
North to cowardly concessions which deprived | 

f all respect in the eyes of her best citizens and | 
«rest of the world. Then at length the con- | 


sions of the North reached their limit ; her own | 
enw of shame and right refused to give way before | 
the cowardly dictates of a momentary expediency ; 
« South, finding her despotic supremacy disputed, | 
rmined to secede, and the bloody rebellion which | 
st been brought to a close was treacherously in- | 
sywurated. And so for four cruel years brother was 
cel against brother on the field of battle, and | 
ntil “every drop of blood drawn with the lash | 
wis repaid by another drawn with the sword,” did | 
the fearful stream of civil slaughter cease to flow. | 
Hot still the wrong is not fully atoned for. Still the | 
pluntom haunts the people, and another great strug- | 
ypon the same question of negro rights sceins 
avout to commence. 
The features and nature of the present struggle 
wv, indeed, very different. The mere statement of | 
the case shows how prodigious an advance has been 





male,and proves to a demonstration the benefits 
that have accrued to the negro race from this war, 
which, according to some high authorities, was to end 
otheir extermination. It is no longer a question 
to whether they are to be held in bondage or al- 
ved to recover their liberty, it is not even a ques- 


tion as to whether they are to be permitted the pro- 
ection of the law like free eitizens, but it is as to 
vhether they are to be put at onee on a_ perfect 
qyality with the white citizens by being admitted 
tothe privileges of the ballot-box. These people 
vhom afew years ago we were told by Southern 
panters, backed by British philosophers of the Car- 
ter Blake sort, to regard as a sort of half-humanized 
ies, sufficiently advanced in the transforming pro- 
es toutter articulate sounds, but incapable of form- 





ing reasonable opinions or exercising rational self- 

ntrol, are now adjudged by a large part of the in- 

habitants of America, including a vast majority of | 
We citizens of Connecticut, quite capable not only | 
‘ governing their own actions, but of taking part | 
determining the government of the country in| 
*hich they have been brought out. Surely strange 
Wings have come to pass in the land, and the war 
¥hich has passed like a fire over the country must | 
have withered up a vast number of old prejudices, 
ind recast a vast number of old speculations and | 
Meas, Delore such a proposition could even be named | 


Without calling down a storm of contemptuous ridi- 

irom all ranks and classes of people. Five 
sears ago, what word could be more insulting than 
; Abolitionist " applied to anybody who inspired to 
“ke the smallest practical parg in the management 
"pabke affairs? What taunt so keen and bitter 
rune any party in the State as that of being “ nig- 
gt worshippers “? And now the leading abolition- 
** are some of them spoken of as conservatives, and 
i bigger worshippers " of former days are many 
* them standing aghast at the lengths to which mul- 
‘tades of their former persecutors are ready to go 
a the matter of the negro suffrage. 

Bat however gratify ing this question may be when 
moked at in comparison with the past, it is suflicient- 
, Sve when looked at in the light of the present. 
ly can deny that the negroes are low in intel- 
* ag ms because they lack average intellectual 

ets, Dut because they have lacked average op- 

‘ Education has been denied them, and 
lowest faculties have alone been developed by 
tel law of the lash. By every law of safety, 
;,_. one would think that they ought to be excluded 
“the political trust of the suffrage antil some 
‘ecurity can be obtained for their intelligent 
such a privilege. Four million negroes 
the suffrage would nullify the votes of 
te on white men, and thus, to a large extent, 
rn and enlightenment would be reduced to 
, —- ‘gnorance and prejudice. The enfran- 
- eme ni of those who could only use the right to 
» 1,8 Injury would be the disfranchisement of 

Jats of others who now exercise it with intel- 

for the by public advantage. Whatever our desire 

. Teedom and good treatment of the negro 
patee, and this a case in which we are bound to 
dunes look seriously ahead, before committing 
Vhich we i <9 vast and irretrievable a step as that 
faze of ree how urged to take ? Such is the lan- 

»),.. “any even of the friends of the negro, 
oh oye ef8O" who looks at the question with a Brit- 

c Mord tail to admit the cogency and force of 
rover he Looked at with an American eye, 
the Othe, a is at least a good deal to be said on 
Dents on ram : ‘ap without at all basing our argu- 
tive of mant nights of man or the wisdom and jus- 
Ditting the rool suffrage, we think the case for ad- 
;_ © Regro to this privilege is much stronger 
eke for excluding him. The American 
Darton).  & essentially differs from our own in this 
+ ular, that under’ 
ener univers 
Brery conter 
in tho [-. OT German emigrant who is naturalized 


lw 


munities, 








CRercise of 
Xecising 
ar mill 
ed 


ce 






a short time obtained great influ- 


so convinced of its evils that they organized them- 
selves on the express basis of excluding new emi- 
grants from the right of voting. But the majorit 
of enlightened and thinking meu in America ed 
great importance to the preservation of this right 
in all its integrity, believing that while it is certain- 
ly attended with some evils, its effect is to make all 
new settlers in the country entertain at once the 
feelings of citizens, and so Lo encourage the emigra- 
tion on which the development of the country so 
largely depends. The policy, therefore, of at once 
admitting all men of suitable age to the rights of the 
suffrage is thoroughly inwoven with all American 
ideas, insomuch that it is almost impossible to think 
of citizenship or freedom without thinking also of 
the suffrage. Hitherto every conception of free- 
dom has becn associated with the right of vot- 
ing, and every conception of exclusion from the 
right of voting has been associated with slavery. 
The exclusion of the negro must, therefore, always 
indicate social and personal inferiority —must always 
be a badge of disgrace and contumely—and must 
necessarily cease before the negro can in other re- 
spects enjoy the equality and rights of citizenship 
to which the North wishes him to be raised. 

But besides this, the grand questions now in dis- 
cussion in America mainly affect the negroes. All 


the legislation of the Federal Goverament, will in | 


future turn on matters connected with the treatment | ing to this pamphlet, as soon as Davis becomes a 
If jus- | belligerent, he is a traitor no longer. 


and position of the free black population. 
tice should be denied them, much of the evil of sia- | 
very and much of the spirit which slavery engen- | 
dered, much of the former sectional divisions and | 
much of bitterness and hostility which those section- | 
al divisions occasioned, are sure to survive, and to | 
plague the country for years to come. If, on the | 
other hand, the negro can secure fair treatment, a | 
legislation as beneficial to him as to the white pop- | 
ulation, equality in the eye of the law, in the wit- | 
ness-box, and in all positions where the two races } 
are brought into competition, the fusion of all parts | 
and parties in the Union will be complete and rapid. | 
Now how is this great result to be secured while the | 
negro is excluded from all share in determining 

these questions ? Is it probable that the white peo- | 
ple who have so long oppressed him will voluntarily 
do him the justice which he demands? When his | 
own fate is chiefly at stake, is it not necessary, in or- 

der to secure him decent justice, that he himself 
should have a voice in its decision ? Whatever may 

be his fitness to vote on matters of abstract politics, 
he has, even in the lowest depths of slavery, under- 
stood far better than British writers the true bearing 
of those great qestions which have been debated at | 
the polling booth and on the battle-field during the | 
last ten years. In 1856, all the plantation hands in | 
the South knew that the issue between Buchanan | 
and Fremont was one of slavery-extension or sla- | 
very-restriction. Since 1861, all the horrible stories | 
circulated by their masters as to the intention of the | 
Yankees have not deceived them, and they have fled | 
to the Northern camps whenever they had an op- 
portunity. They will know, then, far better than | 
the whites, the sound view to be taken on those | 
social questions affecting their own welfare, which 


must for some time engage the principal attention of | urgent solicitation of a few friends, | am induced to} | ise Pagretcr Rt I 
© “After these pai settled, in- | write a brief narrative of the scenes and sufferings | you know that it is inspired by the feelings of my 
deed, we admit that their present knowledge would | through which. we ean while prisoners of war at 
be inadequate to grapple with the new questions | Salisbury, N. C. 

which are sure to arise. But will the negroes then | my regiment, the 38th, at the battle of Cedar Run, 
be in their present low moral and mental condition ? | on the 19th of last October, which battle is still 
They know the advantages of education, and will | fresh in the memory of your readers, and especially 


the State legislatures. 


take care to secure it, so that by the time other 
questions, in which their interests are less immediate- 
ly concerned, and to which their knowledge less in- 
timately applies, come up for the discussion of the 
State legislatures, they will probably be able to re- 
turn as intelligent answers as the average of their 
white fellow-citizens. We believe, therefore, start- 
ling as it may sound, that a negro suffrage would be 
the greatest possible boon, not only to the negro 
race, but to all classes and colors in the United 
States.—Leeds Mercury. 


——— —————— 


GERRIT SMITH ON TREASON. 





We have before us the speech of Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, recently delivered at the Cooper Institute, 
and published by the American News Company. 
It is entitled, “ No Treason in Civil War.” The 
opening sentence of Mr. Smith gives us a distinct 
idea of the ground assumed : 


“The South, by plunging the nation into this hor- 
rid war, committed the great crime of the age. The 
North, under the persistent urgency of press and pul- 
pit to punish the South for treason, is in danger of 
committing the mean crime of the age.” 


This, as it seems to us, bears on the face of it an 
evidence of grave error. 


follows? Our reasoning would be, A great crime 
has been committed, therefore tt must be punished. 
Mr. Smith’s reasoning is, A great crime has been 
committed, therefore u must not be punished. Davis 
committed the great crime of the age, in committing 
treason; we should commit a mean crime in punish- 
ing the treason. Strange conclusion from such a 

remise! Still, if it can be established that we 
hoes “ neither legal nor moral right to try the reb- 
els for treason,” let us accept it, and act accordingly. 

The gist of Mr. Smith’s argument appears to be 
this: That there are two codes of law, the civil 
code and the code of war; that when we went to 
war with the rebels, we acknowledged them as 
belligerents; that having resorted to the war code, 
we ean no longer avail ourselves of the civil code; 
that amongst other things we have established a 
blockade, which proves * beyond controversy that we 
consented to conduct the war according to the law 
of war;” that “ our agreement thus to conduct the 


all claim, to purish the South for treason,” and that 
it was a “ virtual agreement not to punish her for it.” 
We are said to have made “an agreement.” 
When? Where? How? We have fa, sre ge 
of any such agreement. An agreement must 
something expressed; there must be a promise. 


rebels is to fight them. If fighting involves an ar- 


cession. a 
Renouncing civil laws, we are to 





$ the presidency of Franklin Pierce, were 


the legislation of the Southern States, and much of | to it another? Congress says that treason consists 


| example. 


| Let our President pardon the chief rebels, and send 


| Editors of Traveller ; 


A great crime, the great- | 
est crime of the age, has been committed; what | 


war was our waiver of all right, our surrender of | eves, and hollow cheeks and attenuated frames, beg 


We cannot believe that our government have ever 
made any such promise. All we have done to the 


gument or promise to exercise no civil authority 
over the rebels, then we were certainly in a very 
bad case when the rebellion broke out—reduced to | toward Danville, it was reported in the prison that 
the alternative of either directly recognizing their | his cavalry had got within 40 miles of Salisbury, and 
independence, or of doing it indirectly by going to | 
war! It will take very strong arguments to show 
us that, turn whichever way we might, we were un- d 
der the necessity of conceding the principle of se- | and canister, killing and ae about forty ; and 


vern ourselves 
by the laws of war. But what are the laws of war ? 
Unfortunately, there is no such code in existence. | dug a hole in the round, but Corporal Osborne was 
For the convenience of neutral nations there are 
certain rules adopted in re, ard to belligerents, but 
who makes laws for the nations that are in conflict ? 
There are no such laws. War is the absence of soon get paroled. 
jaw. Force is the only law to which war appeals. 


. 

The conqueror does what he pleases. If he de- 
cides to kill bis captives, he does so. Where is the 
| grand court of nations to step in and prevent such 
| barbarism ? The truth is that every nation makes 

its own rules of warfare. If ancient barbarities 
' are discontinued, it is not from any force of laws, 
either real or imaginary, but simply from the 
| pleasure of the conqueror, and from his clearer 
| sense of justice induced by an improving Christian 
| civilization. The idea that any law of war gpe- 
| vents the killing of Jeff. Davis is altogetheg unten- 
able. We have entered into no promise, agreement 
or obligation whatever to spare his life, nor is there 
| any law of nations that would afford him the slight- 
est relief. 

But, granting the existence of such a code of 
laws as is claimed, how would it affect the present 
case? Are the laws of war superior to the laws of 
| Congress? Especially when war is over and peace 
resumes its sway, does this imaginary war code still 
exercise its annihilating power over our civil laws? 
Mr. Smith seems to take it for granted that persons 
cannot be amenable to both civil law and military 
law. Why not? Does it seem reasonable that Jeff. 
Davis had the power to wipe out the crime of trea- 
son by merely transforming himself into a public 
enemy ? That he could cancel one crime by adding 





in levying war upon the United States ; but accord- 


The arguments and authorities given by Mr. 
Smith against a wholesale execution of the rebels 
have no force in the present case, because no one 
proposes any such wholesale execution. The saying 
of Burke, that he knew “ no method of drawing up 
an indictment against a whole people,” is only ap- 
plicable to the masses that were drawn into the re- 
bellion. ‘The quotation from Lieber, that * no one 
incurs the guilt of treason by adherence to a king 
or government de facto,” can only be urged in be- 
half of those who entered the revellion after it was 
established. It cannot apply to the original con- 
spirators. They are unquestionably traitors. As 
such, they must suffer the punishment of death, or 
at least so many of them as are necessary for an 
Otherwise, the acts of Congress become 
simply a faree, and our government a pitiable im- 
becility. In the present opposition to the capital 
punishment of Jefferson Davis, we see the germs of 
future anarchy. We are amazed at the little reve- 
rence for law which we see everywhere among us. 


them to Europe to be lionized, and it will require 
but a few more generations to witness the restora- 
tion of monarchy upon our soil.—American Baplist. 
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EXPERIENCE OF A UNION SOLDIER IN) 
A REBEL PRISON. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, June 25th, 1865. 





So much has been said, and so often, concerning | 
the murderous treatment of our prisoners during the | 
late war, that it is almost an old story—but at the | 


was captured with 34 others of 


| Sheridan’s famous ride—when he reached the scene 
| of action, to turn a defeat intoa victory. The rebels 
| captured in all, that morning, some fifteen hundred 
men. After keeping us in the rear all day, and | 
stripping our boys of almost everything, we fell in 
without rations, and marched to Staunton, Va., 93 
miles, on one pint of flour. It was a forced march, 
as they were afraid our cavalry would recapture us. 
Arriving in Staunton, we found a train of cars wait- 
ing to carry us to Richmond. 

Before leaving Staunton, they gave us four hard- 
tack a-piece, and then crowded us into box-cars like 
cattle. Each car was suitable for holding about 
thirty, but seventy were placed in each car. We 
reached Richmond on a Sunday morning, and the 
first cry that met our ears was “ More Yanks!” We 
were placed in Libby Prison, where we remained 
ten days, and were again crowded into box-cars 
}and started for Salisbury, N. C. This was the 
‘first of November. They told us that it would | 
take three days to reach our destination, and 
gave each man one pound of corn bread and a small 
piece of maggotty pork. We were delayed on the 
road, and had te lay over at Greensboro’, N. C. 
They kept usin an open lot all night under a cold 
November rain storm, with nothing but the canopy 
of heaven for a covering. 

But little did we know what was awaiting us 
next. We reached Salisbury on the evening of the 
4th—still rainy and cold—and were ushered into 
‘the bull pen, and passed another such night as we 
did at Greensboro’. We did not get anything to 
eat until 9 o'clock the next evening—five days from 
the time we left Richmond, on one pound of corn 
|bread. After being at Salisbury two days, they 
| brought us in some old smoky tents, each one suita- 
| ble to hold eight, but thirty were the number count- 
led off to occupy them. We were counted off in 
| divisions, a thousand in each division—ours was the 
| ninth—making nine thousand meninall Our daily 
| allowance was a half pound of corn-cob bread, baked 
| without salt; and some days we would get nothing 
| but a half pint of what they termed rice soup, bat 
| what the wea called slo Those that had the 
‘strength dug holes in the ground to keep from 
| freezing. The average number of deaths each day 
| was about 40. 
| J have seen men in the months of December and 

January without shoes or stockings, with frozen feet, 
| standing on the hospital steps, with tears in their 











} 


!a chance to go in and die. Out of the ten thousand 
| persons confined, not more than one quarter were 
under cover. Some would craw! in under the hos- 

ital buildings only to die. Men would die reck- 
ess. One young man was asked if he had any mes- 
sage to send home; his only reply was, “Tell my 
mother I hope I wil! meet her in heaven.” Others 
would say, “I do not fear to meet death; I have 
faced it too often on the battle-field ; but what will 
become of my wife and little ones?” In the middle 
of last December, while Gen. Warren was marching 





were then checked. The same afternoon we at- 
| tempted a break, making for the big gate which led 
into the town, but they opened on us with grape 


the attempt proved u ul. 
Two of my comrades (Joseph Randall and Cor- 
poral James C. Osborne, of Abington) and myself 


on the following Friday night. Only the day before 
his death he talked of home, and hoped we would 
Groups would get together, and 


taken sick of a Monday, and died along side of me / 








talk of exchange—while others, pointing to the dead 


cart, would make the remark : “ There is the ex- 
change you will get.” Some’ six thousand died from 
October to February. Those that stood the test 
were the old soldiers of hard campaigns—while the 
new recruits, that had just entered the service, 
would give right up and die. The question, who 
was to blame for our treatment, every one Can 
solve—Jefferson Davis and his cabinet, who at | 


their secret sessions passed an act to starve porns 
I. . 


THE OOUNT DE PARIS ON THE DEATH OF 
MR. LINCOLN. 


The Boston Transcript publishes the following 
letter from the Count de Paris, addressed to Senator 
Sumner: 

. « TwIcKENHAM, May 5, 1865. 

Dear Sir: You stood by the death-bed of the 
good and noble-hearted man who was torn from the 
love and confidence of a great nation on the fatal 
night of the 14th of April; you received the last 
breath of one on whom all the friends of America, 
looked as the worthy representative of her free in- 
stitutions. You will, therefore, understand that af- 
ter reading the sad particulars of that horrible trag- 
edy, I should feel anxious te confide you my to deep 
emotion and my bitter grief. I should not have pre- 
sumed to add my voice to the unanimous expressions 
of sympathy offered by Europe to your fellow-citi- 
zens, if my personal relations with Mr. Lincoln, 
which henceforth will remain among the most 
precious recollections of my youth, had not added 
something in my eyes to the magnitude of that pub- 
lic calamity. My brother and myself will both al- 
ways gratefully remember the way in which he ad- 
mitted us four years ago into the federal army, the 
opportunity he then gave us to serve a cause to 
which we already felt bound by our family tracdi- 
tions, our sympathies as Frenchmen and our politi- 
cal creed. 

Those who saw Mr. Lincoln during the great or- 
deal when everything seemed to conspire against the 
salvation of the republic, will never forget the hon- 
est man who, without personal ambition, always sup- | 
ported by a strong perception of bis duties, deserved | 
to be called emphatically a great citizen. And when | 
the dreadful crisis during which he presided over 
the destinies of America will belong to history, when 
its bloody track will disappear under the rapid 
growth of an invigorated nation and a regenerated 
community, people will only remember its beneficial 
results, the destraction of slavery, the preservation 
of free institutions, and will ever associate with 
them the name of Mr. Lincoln. In this struggle 
with Slavery, his name will remain illustrious among 
those of the indefatigable apostles who fought be- 
fore him,and who will achieve his work. But it will 
also be said of him that he secured the preservation 
of the Union through a tremendous civil war, with- 
out ceasing to respect the authority ot the law and | 
the liberty of his fellow-citizens ; that in the hour of | 


| 
} 


trial he was the Chief Magistrate of a people who | 
knew how to seek in the fullest use of the broadest 
liberties the spring of national endurance and en- 
ergy. : 

I beg you, sir, to excuse the length of this letter ; 


heart. 
Believe me, my dear sir, yours very truly, 
LOUIS PHILIPPE D'ORLEANS. 
To Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator U. S.” 
m cheats ere 


WHOSE TURN IS IT NOW TO “CONCIL- 
IATE?” 


We find in the Green Bay Advocate—a dem- 
ocratic paper of sterling ability—an article on 
“ Conciliation,” written in the best style of its ac- 
complished editor. 

It recites the fact that we have been for some 
generations “ conciliating” a few families of chiv- 
alry at the South, and that these acts of good 
nature on our part were taken as marks of pol- 
troonery and weakness, and incited them to further 
acts of arrogance, and to more importunate de- 
mands. With some of these we could not comply, 
and so they judged from our previous patience, 
which they called cowardice, that we would remain 
passive, and they “ undertook to destroy us as a 
nation—to humble us—to establish their supremacy 
as a race.” 

This they failed to do. It turned out that they 
are the worst whipped bullies that ever kicked up a 
row with peace-loving prego. But they bave lost 
little of their arrogance. In their defeated and ac- 
knowledged weakness, they were sulky and obsti- 
nate; in their seedy attire and threadbare finery, 
they still try to strut about with their old pride ; 
they are stubborn and insolent. And in their be- 
half, still unchastened in their adversity, and learn- 
ing no wisdom som experience, there are some 
soft-hearted bumanitarians and some ambitious dem- 
agogues who are resorting to the same old talk about 
“conciliation.” The Advocate’s indignation is just- 
ly roused, and it says :— 

“If there is to be more ‘ conciliation,’ we ask, in 
the name of all that is decent, whose turn is it to 
be conciliated now? Is there not a North to be 
conciliated 2? A North which has been broken in 
upon while minding its own business, obeying the 
laws, and honoring the name of the country; a 
North which has had to stop the wheel of the mill, 
the plough in the furrow, and the engine on 
the track, while it should send its sons to resist 
these enemies of industry and order. If there is 
anger to be appeased, if there are wounds to heal 
over, if there is good will to be courted, where is the 
field for it but right here at home? The South 
never sustained a wrong at the hands of the North. 
How is it on the other side? Where are our mul- 
titudes of brave men, who ought to be with us to- 
day? Where are the millions and millions of 
treasure gone, to repay which we must devote a 
lifetime of labor, we and our sons, and sons’ sons ? 
Have we nothing to be aggrieved over, but are we 
rather to enter upon the task of conciliating those 
who brought this trouble upon as ?” 


And so say we. We would not treat them with 
malice and anger. We would not deal with unmer- 
ited harshness concerning them; we would not 
sting them with reproaches. Neither would we now 
be lachrymose and pitiful. We would treat them 
with cool, dispassionate and even-handed justice. 
We would consider what was best for the govern- 
ment; and, if wise policy would be served by 
abating some penalties for crime, we would do it; 
but we would do it on that ground alone, not asa 
mercy to criminals. Without spleen or hate, or any 
consideration but the righteous administration of 
law, and the good of the country whose existence we 
pest gy phan from the destruction they aimed 
towards it, we would try, and acquit or convict, 
according to the facts, and punish or pardon accord- 
ing to their guilt, their temptation, and the meas- 
ure, if any, of their repentance. But we would 
not yield from weakness a hair’s breadth for the 
sake of “conciliation,” or because their wishes, 
their untempered pride, or their threats merited a 


| of facts an 


SUMMER FRIENDS. 


If the advice which British statesmen are now 
lavishing on our government were carefully coined, 
we should be in a fair way of paying the national 
debt. The magnificent patronage which your real 
high-going Englishmen now extend to us is already 
quite without parallel, and threatens to become still 
more intense ard aggressive. Lord Brougham, who 
suffered no grass to grow under his ancient feet 
while he hastened to lay all his sympathies on the 
confederate altar a few years ago, and who found no 
opportunity in the interval to speak a fair or a just 
word for our cause, now offers his advice in the fol- 
lowing patronizing style : 

“If his voice could reach across the Atlantic, it 
would tell our kinsmen that their best friends, those 
who have been their advocates through good report 
and through bad report, now pray and beseech them 
to use the victory which, by great courage, great per- 
severance, and no little military skill,they have gained, 
in mercy as well as in justice.” 


If there were occasion for anxiety lest the quality 
of mercy should be “ strained” in our dealing with 
the rebels, the advice of the garrulous Lord 
Brougham would be shorn of its proper influence by 
the fact that his fair speech only came with fair 
weather. While the war lasted, few men talked 
upon American affairs so often or so long,—for he is 
the most garrulous of men,—and no man was 80 
uniformly partial and unjust both in his statement 
of the issues wrapped up in the con- 
flict. Lis assumption to speak in the name of the 
“ best friends” of America is a specimen of pure 
British arrogance. Lord Derby, the great tory lead- 
er, is another of those eminent men whose counsel 
and influence were shared with the secessionists 
abroad, and tended to prolong the struggle, as much 
as the influence of a foreigner could. He also has 
a word to offer: 





“It may not be out of the way that I should express 
a hope, entertained not only by myself, but by the no- 
ble earl opposite, not only by this house, but by the 
country at large, and by the whole civilized world, 
that the party which has achieved so signal a victory 
will follow a course not dictated by revenge or vio- 
lence—that they may seek not to exasperate the feel- 
ings of their former antagonists, which have been al- 
ready too much embittered; but will endeavor by 
deeds of conciliation and of mercy to re-cement, if pos- 
sible, a Union so nearly dissol ved ; and that they will 
consent to treat those whom the fort unes of war have 


| placed at their disposal, not as revolted subjects, but 


as vanquished, though not dishonored, enemies.” 


To re-cement, if possible, a Union so nearly dis- 
solved! That is cool. We shall next have Black- 
wood and the London Quarterly expressing sympa- 
thy, and trying to save us from exposure to high 
winds and the night air. If the wedges of British 
prejudice and hatred, wrought in tory forges, and 
placed at the disposal of any pirate or traitor who 


| called for them, could have parted the Union hope- 


lessly, there would have been no republican govern- 
ment to-day to be mocked by the pretentious sympa- 
thy of those who were its bitterest enemies. T he 
place for men like Derby and Brougham, when the 
war was over, was in the dust, with Punch, whose 
penance after the assassination was au example for 
all falsifiers : 
“You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain, 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief's perplexity, or people’s pain. 
Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet, 
- The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril, jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he that lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen— 

To make+me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men.” 


— Worcester Spy. 


THE ANTI-NIGGER PARTY. 


A considerable number of le, especially in 
the South, ex-rebels and aE tte cco Leas 
upon attempting to pacificate the country and 
restore the government upon the basis of contempt, 
hatred, and malignant persecution of the negro. 
By such persons it is considered meritorious to speak 
of the “ nigger ”in terms of contempt, disgust, or 
enmity, and quite ludicrous to talk about his rights, 
now that the war is over. In the South the negro- 
haters are chiefly rebels, not yet purged of their 
treason, and they are entering upon a systematic 
course of robbing, cheating, abusing and harassing 
the negroes, because they have been made free by 
the war. Being too lazy to work themselves, these 
mean secesh whites seek revenge upon the poor ne- 
gro, whose freedom imposes upon them the necessity 
of earning their own living. As the mass of the 
Southern whites have always been taken care of by 
the negro, without pay, they are naturally enraged 
at the success of emancipation, aud vent their spleen 
on those who are least responsible for this result. 

The negro-hating party is rapidly exhibiting its 
proportions and its characteristics, and we venture 
to predict that it will be the meanest party, the 
most noe and polit ria eee that ever dis- 
gra merican ities. The old pro-slave 
party had the merit of being, so far as the dave 
masters at least were concerned, interested to pre- 
serve the good will of the negro and therefore to 
promote his welfare ; but a party confessedly based 
upon an unreasonable prejudice, and not upon a 
principle, either political or moral—based upon con- 
tempt for a great mass of God's children—and go- 
ing forth to poison a community with rancorous 
hatred of those who are weak and despised, is too 
unutterably degraded to be countenanced by intel- 
ligent and virtuous people. But such is the “ anti- 
nigger” party. A party which holds that the ne- 
gro has no rights that a white man is bound to 
respect. A party which considers it much more im- 
portant for a man to be white in his skin than to 
be loyal in his opinions and conduct; and which 
welcomes to its embrace with great joy the mean 
white man who for four vears has endeavored 
to destroy the American government, and kicks and 
curses the black man who has been loyal and trae 
to the Union and the flag throughout the contest. 

Perhaps the American Government could settle 
down in peace and honor upon this basis, but 
we rather think not. Injustice, prejudice, mean- 
ness and cruelty, are not the best foundations for a 
government, and we do not believe that the Amer- 
ican people, after sustaining so grandly our noble 
four years’ war, are going to subside into an ignoble 
or contemptible mood.—Salem Observer. 
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Reveition Arcutves or Tennesser. The 
recaptured archives of the State of Tennessee tell 
many a tale of Rebet villainy. Gov. Harris's papers 
are full of the secret history of the Rebellion. 


Among other papers on file, and indorsed by Harris, 
in 


. 





moment's consideration.— Capitol. 


is a to assassinate Gov. Johnson 
—— 





DEDICATION OF THE STATUE OF HORACE 
MANN. 
We give below the speeches made at the dedication 
of the Statue of Horace Mann, in the State House 
Yard, Boston, on the morning of July 4th, 1865 :— 


Sprecn or Dr. Samuet G. Howe. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens: The instincts of 
mankind in all ages have led men to erect monu- 
ments of some kind to perpetuate the memory of 
those individuals who manifested in any striking de- 
gree qualities which were held in high esteem in 
their days. Savages raise a pile of stones over the 
bodies of their strongest and most cunning chiefs; 
barbarians erect monuments to the great destroyers. 
Some civilized people erect statues to great Gen- 
erals; democracies raise statues to great orators; 
aristocracies to kings and rulers. Given the monu- 
ments of any people or any set of men, and you may 
know the character of the le or nen. 

In all ages the highest arts have been called upon 
to celebrate and perpetuate on canvas, in marble or 
bronze, the virtues and excellencies of those whom 
the people held in high esteem. Hitherto, for the 
most part, these honors have been monopolized by 
the great fighters, by the t writers, or by the 
great talkers. We, to-day, dedicate a monument to 
the memory of a man whose greatness consisted in 
his love for his fellow-men, in his confidence in their 
innate goodness and their capacity for improvement, 
and in his burning zeal to elevate and to imporve his 
fellow-men. He loved the people, he lived for and 
labored for the people, nay, he died for the people, 
inasmuch as his premature death was brought on by 
over zeal and over work in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the people. Fellow-citizens, it is proper that 
such a State as Massachusetts should rear a monu- 
ment to such a man, for it is alike the proof of his 
greatness and goodness, and of their virtue and in- 
telligence. And the people of Massachusetts have 
done it ; for the means for erecting this statue were 
given by the people at large, not by the rich. A 
few rich gave of their abundance, many more gave 
of their poverty. The schoolmaster who could spare 
but a dollar, and the schoolmistress who could spare 
but fifty cents, and the little boys and girls who 
could give but a dime, have all contributed to this 
work ; and the State of Massachusetts herself, as 
if to stamp her approval upon it, by the vote of the 
Legislature contributed money to build the pedestal. 
The work itself has been done by a woman, by a 
woman of genius and art, by a woman who was inspir- 
ed by the nobleness of her subject, and whose cunning 
hand has wrought out in bronze the monument 
which we now unveil to you—the statue of Horace 
Mann. 

Applause greeted the unveiling of the statue to 
the multitude, attended also by music from the band. 
Maggie P. Walker, a little daughter of James P_ 
Walker, ascended the platform, and placed a wreath 
of laurel upon the bead of the statue, eliciting re- 
newed enthusiasm. After instrumental and vocal 
inusic, prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. R. C. 
Waterston. His Excellency the Governor was then 
introduced, and received with applause. He address- 
ed the assembly as follows :— 


SPEECH OF GOV. ANDREW. 


On the 17th of June, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, we dedicated on the banks of the 
Merrimack a votive column, reared to the memory 
ot those who fell as the first martyrs in the great re- 
bellion. To-day, the 4th of July, near the shore of 
the bay of Massachusetts, we inaugurate this statue 
of enduring bronze to preserve in memory, and to 
hand down to the generations, the form and features 
of a sage, whose lite helped to make those simple 
citizens heroic soldiers, and to render possible the 
triumph of liberty and manhood, of which the 
demonstrations signalizing this anniversary are a joy- 
ful and continental celebration. 

They were young, and bore the weapons of war 
when they fell. He was mature in age, and knew no 
weapon but his voice and pen. They obeyed their 
country, and marched the moment they heard her 
call. He was elect from his early manhood to his 
high vocation, when at bis graduation from Col 
he discoursed on “ The Progressive Character of 
Human Race.” Theirs was a brief, sharp conflict. 
His were the struggle and the toil of many manly 
= Worn out by excessive devotion to his work, 

e—not less than they who were slain in the fight 
—seemed to the vision of man to have died before his 
time. 

In May, 1796, Horace MANwn was born, a na- 
tive of Massachusetts. Graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in Rhode Island, where he was afterwards a 
tutor of Latin and Greek, he became in 1823 
a member of the bar of Norfolk. The next 
year, 41 years ago this day, he delivered at Dedham 
an Oration commemorative of American Indepen- 
dence. Three years after that, he was chosen to 
represent the town of Dedham in the General 
Court of the Commonwealth. In 1836 he was Presi- 
dent of the Senate, having been elected a Senator 
from Suffolk, where be had removed his residence, 
and become a citizen of Boston. 

it was in his chair as the presiding officer of the 
Senate that I first = this truly eminent and most 
impressive person, who, f! h already ripe in 
mature in thought, and Pn. ex tapecte affairs, 
had then scarcely laid the visible foundation of his 
subsequent great and enduring fame. It was one 
year later than that when he became Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. ‘And in 
that new position which be created, rather than fill- 
ed, he rose, by a rare genius for a work in which he 
could become the benefactor of mankind, to lasting 
and acknowledged greatness. He proved how lofty 
thought, aun ideas, exact and previse learn- 
ing, combined with poetic conception, with careful 
and toilseme elaboration of the humblest details, and 
with energy and undying faith, could be united 
and made visibly manifest in the life of a single man. 

It is hardly too much to affirm that the eleven 
years of his service, as the head of the system of 
popular education in Massachusetts, lifted the 
cause itself into a prominence and value in the public 
thought not known before, reformed and vitalized 
the system itself, and thus far until this hour has 
given to all other men their sufficient task in trying 
to hold up the standard he reared almost alone. 

The death of Jolin Quincy Adams, in his place in 
Congress, turned the people toward Horace Mann 
for his successor. He obeyed their call. In 1848 
he ascended the steps of the Capitol, to wear the 
mantle d that hae ope old man, who, after his 
own public career apparently ended, had con- 
tributed more to the tasting jaie of Massachusetts 
and to American liberty than bad been done by all 
his cotemporaries in the public service from his na- 
-_ bene gangs 

Y or on the stump, in the 
when he defended Drayton me ivaie. weape's 
ferocious slave code, Horace Mann may be traly de- 
clared to have achieved, by means of his marvellous 
dialectics, his absolute devotion, his endurance of 
labor, his i and fertile versatility of intellect, 
all thah could have Neen expected of a person whosa 
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with undivided effort, of elevating the district school, 
and of bettering the system by which children were 
taught the rudiments of common knowledge. _ 

In 1853 he accepted the Presidency of Antioch 
College, in Ohio, and there he expended the lastsix 
years of a most active, devoted and memorable life 
of duty and high example. On every work he un- 
dertook, he stamped himself, henceforth it bore 
the image of his powerful will, his lofty conceptions, 
his singular independence, his faithful integrity— 
and these works, the amelioration of man’s estate by 
which he made posterity his debtors, are the true 
I nts CC yrative of such a character and 
such a life. 

Not for his sake, therefore, but for ours, and for 
our children’s, in the name of Massachusetts and in 
behalf of her people, of the sacred cause of learning 
and the holy cause of Liberty, I inaugurate this 
eetiasdeal cblzy of Horace Mann. Here shall 
it stand, mute but eloquent, in sunshine and in 
storm. On the brow of Beacon Hill, in front of the 
Capitol of the Commonwealth, side by side, the 
statues of Webster and of Mann will attract the 
gaze of coming generations, defying the decay of 
time, long after these living men and women who 
assist in this day’s ceremontes shall have slept in the 
dust with their fathers. 

On the one hand is the statue of Dante: Wes- 
sTER, the great Jurist, the great Statesman, the 
great'American. On the other hand is the statue 
of Horace MANy, the teacher of Philosophy in its 
application both to politics and to popular learning 
—whose constituency was mankind. The rising sun 
of the morning will turn from the purple Kast to sa- 
lute bis brow; and when his golden orb ascends to 
the zenith, shining down from on high in the 
heavens, he will wrap and warm them both with 
generous embrace in his lambent love and glory ; 
and when at last the god of day is descending be- 
neath the horizon, his expiring ray will linger upon 
the brow of Webster. 


The closing remarks of the Governor were un- 
doubtedly the inspiration of the moment, for just as 
he was finishing his address, the light of the rising 
sun having already enveloped the statue of Mann, 
was just beginning to play on the head of the statue 
of Webster. The setting sun would reverse the 
picture. 

Jobn D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of the City of Boston, was next in- 
troduced. 





REMARKS OF MR. PHILBRICK. 


Mr. Philbrick remarked that he was happy to par- 
ticipate in the exercises of the occasion, in doing 
honor to the greatest advocate of popular education 
on the most auspicious morning of the national an- 
niversary. He himself stood as a humble represen- 
tative of that class for whom Mr. Mann labored, lived 
and died—those who have in immediate charge the 
education of the children of the land. Mr. Mann 
had many titles to our admiration and regard, but 
the monument was reared mainly because he de- 
voted himself to the cause of education as the in- 
spiration and special mode of his doing good to man- 
kind. ‘Toa friend he said that all bis air castles in 
youth had reference to doing some benefit to man- 
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masters of philosophy, and political economy, and 
jurisprudence, and statesmanship, and thus fit them- 
selves for the highest possible services to the State, 
should be freely aided by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and not be left dependent on private 
fortunes, nor forced to seek aid in the Universities 
of foreign lands. Let the State determine so to im- 
prove all her facilities of education as rather to at- 
tract the youth of foreign lands hither. Horace 
Mann in his youth proclaimed the eternal progress 
of a true State ; let not the erection of this statue 
mark the time when this State ceased to advance, 
and rested satisfied with her imperfect attainments. 
Rather let us_honor his name by giving ourselves, 
heartily, to the high ends of humanity and the 
broad cause of edacation, with which he was iden- 
tified and in which he won a name more enduring 
than bronze, an@ established himself inthe affee- 
tionate remembrance of the people more firmly 
than.any work of man’s hands.can be placed upon 
its foundations. 


The services were concluded with the singing of | 
“ America” by the children, followed by the bene- 


diction by Rev. Dr. Stebbins. 


JEFF. DAVIS AS A MORAL ORIMINAL. 





George W. Curtis writes in Harper's Magazine 


for July: 


“ At the time of our writing, the most conspicu- 


ous offender ever capitally indicted in this country 
sits alone in a spacious casement of Fortress Monroe, 
with only.a Bible upon his table, and two silent 
sentinels watching him by day and night. Perhaps 
as he sits there or paces the floor, he remembers the 
hapless victims of Andersonville and Belle Isle, or 
recalls the long horrors of the war which has smeared 
so many lovely fields with blood. In the the terrible 
quiet of his prison, does he ever ask himself whether 
it was worth while to dare such a grievous sorrow to 
his country for such a cause? Does he ever argue 
with himself that even if the theory of State sover- 


eignty were true, it was not wise to assert it at such | 


cost of misery, merely for perpetuating something 
which must surpass any conceivable injustice of the 
nation toward a State? Has he never learned that 
many things may be lawful which are rot expedient, 
and that nothing but the most prolonged injustice, of 
which legal redress is hopeless, is a worse oppression 
than the remedy of civil war ? 

Technically he is a political prisoner. As such 
he will be tried. But he is also arraigned before 
the conscience and heart of his faithful fellow-citi- 
zens as a moral criminal of the worst kind. Even 
fanatical candor cannot plead that he was ignorant 
of the systematic horrors of the Georgia prisons— 


the starving, the freezing, the slow reduction of 


human beings to idiocy by exposure, by hunger, by 
contact with filth and disease. It was intended to 
weaken them into despair and submission, and it had 
that effect. It was also intended to compel an ex- 
change of sound and efficient men for his service, 
and there it failed. But the first result was con- 
stant. 

Here, for instance, is a note written in pencil from 





kind, and somehow he had the conviction early in 
lite that knowledge was the needed instrumentality 
for its accomplishment. He saw that the improve-, 
ment of his own mind and heart, the cultivation of | 
his own character with a view to use his talents for | 
the benefit of mankind, was the true and lawful end | 
of all aspiring. He came naturally to see that the | 
greatest work that could be given to man was to la- | 
bor to diffuse among men knowledge and virtue. 
He came to sce that the only mode for the preser- 
vation and the perpetuation of our free institutions, | 
and the blessings flowing from them, was through the | 
intelligence and morality of the people, to be se- | 
cured through the public sebools. He rose thus step | 
by step to the height of the great argument of uni- 
versal education as the means of liberty, as ee 





means of national prosperity and national happi- 
ness. He went further; that it is the undoubted | 
right of every child born into the world to have an | 
education, and that it isthe bounden duty of the 
State to provide that education for every child with- 
in its limits. Mr. Philbrick then spoke of Mr. Mann’s 
labors as Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
for the encouragement and adequate compensation | 
for competent teachers, and closed by expressing | 
the idea that there was not one in this Common- | 
wealth who was not better educated, by reason of | 
the labors of Mr. Mann, than he otherwise would have | 
been, and that there was no one who was not better 
than he would have been had not this great man 
lived and labored in this Commonwealth. 








Rev. Thomas Hill, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was next introduced. 


REMARKS OF REV. MR. HILL. 

We have dedicated this statue, fellow-citizens, not 
more to the memory of him of whose bodily pres- 
ence it is so faithful a reminder, than to those great 
principles to which, especially during the twelve 
years in which he was first Secretary of the Board 
of Education, he dedicated himself with such won- 
derful zeal, energy and success. So long asit stands 
here on its firm pedestal, let it perpetually remind 
the people of this Commonwealth, and their repre- 
sentatives in these halls of legislation, that Massachu- 
setts, by his appointment eight and twenty years ago, 
last Thursday, pledged herself to lead those States 
who take a wise interest in the education of their 
citizens. _Nobly did she struggle under bis guidance, 
and with his powerful aid, to redeem that pledge. 
Let him, as he stands here in ever-enduring bronze, 
warn and admonish her that nothing but a perpetual 
struggle will enable her to maintain ber place. The 
genius of the sculptor has filled those motionless lips 
with his wonted expression of mingled tenderness 
and severity, of stern self-renunciation and inflexi- 
ble devotion to his undertaken task; and if Massa- 
chusetts listens, she cannot fail to hear in their silent 
eloquence the words: “ Honor not me, but honor 
the principles for which you gave me the opportu- 
nity to labor; remember that itis the right and duty 
of a State to give to each one of her children that 
amount and that kind of education which shall best 
enable him to serve mankind.” 

Let us listen to his doctrine, for it is true. What 
St. Paul says of the Church, holds also of a nation. 
We are all one body, and members in particular. 
Each individual member of the body politic serves 
best his own interests by serving the interests of the 
whole,—and the nation best serves the interests of the 
whole by guarding carefully the interests and the 
rights of each individual. The least honorable mem- 
bers are ofttimes most useful and most worthy of es- 
pecial care. In this newly regenerate nation, there- 
fore, let there be no North nor South, no East nor 
West, no Celt nor Anglo-Saxon, Teuton nor Afri- 
can, bond nor free, but American citizenship be all 
in all—securing to each man equal attention, equal 
protection,and equa! opportunity to gain that amount 
and that kind of education which will enable him 
most thoroughly to serve the nation. 

But should the American people fail of attaining 
rapidly this full stature of manhood, let at all events 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts show an ex- 
ample of united devotion to the highest aims. Let 
there be no jealousy here between the seaboard and 
the mountains, between the farmer and'the man- 
ufacturer; but Jet all unite in sustaiging the 
honor and the interests of the State, well as- 
sured that the interests of all sections and of all 
classes must in the long run prove identical. Your 
common schools onee stood superior to any on the 
Continent ; but New York and the Northwestern 
States are more thoroughly awakened, more free 
from the trammels of routine, more generous in pro- 

portion to their means in outlay, and will soon out- 
strip you unless you renew your State. Your Colleges 
and your University once stood in a proud preem- 
inence over those of sister States, but other States 
have now for many years been imitating with great 
success your previous steps, and will in a few years, 
unless you hasten to anticipate them, have more 
richly endowed, more thoroughly organized, more 
generously comprehensive institutions for the high- 
est education, than you. Let Massachusetts re- 
trieve and increase her ancient honors. Let us 
never forget, so long as this sacred image recalls the 
faithful and tireless first Secretary of the Board of 
Education, that it is the right and the duty of the 
State to provide for each child that amount and that 
kind of education which will most surely prepare 
him for as great usefulness to bis race as his relative 
talents will permit him to attain. Our common 
schools are yet susceptible of improvement in their 





mode of rendering the great mass of the people in- 
telligent and ery Hey Aan in the work of so- 


the United States military prison at Nashville by an 
honest, industrious, sober, patriotic neighbor of the 
Easy Chair’s, who has been a faithful soldicr of 
the war from the beginning. He says he was cap- 
tured before Petersburg last August, and was sent 
from Richmond to Salisbury. There he and all his 
comrades—there were ten thousand, in his estimate, 
during the period of his imprisonment—were starved 
and starved and starved. ‘They died and died, or 
by scores and hundreds took the oath to the rebels, 
and were placed in their ranks. He and a few 
others persisted as Jong as he could. But hunger 
and weakness and horror gradually did their work, 
and he succumbed. From August until April he 
had suffered more than we can imagine, and then he 
yielded. He was put in the rebel ranks, and arms 
placed in his hands and those of his companions, 
about half an hour before Stoneman arrived. He 
did not fire a shot against his flag—none of them did 
—and they went directly over to Stoneman ; but as 
coming from the rebel ranks, they were held as pris- 
oners. 

This is one case, sad enough, but with alleviations 
—one case, not the worst, but how tragical! Yet 
there are thousands and thousands like him who 
suffered all that he suffered, and then, consumed 
with loathsome diseases, with broken hearts, with 
reeling brains, sank into convulsive agonies of death, 
or laughed out in stark madness, or drivelled slowly 
on in idiocy. And they were young and brave and 
noble men who were thus treated. They were 


guiltess of every crime, and had done nothing but | 
At home, far away upon | 
Western prairies, among New England hills, upon | 


defend their country. 


the shores of the lakes, along the sea coast, mothers 


ard wives and daughters sickened with the long | 


suspense, the horrible suspicion. Their hair whiten- 
ed, their eyes grew dim with hopeless watching, and 
their cheeks thinned with acute fear, and their 
hearts broke also, and they died amidst their appalled 
children. So awful a sorrow, so terrible a suffering, 
both in itself and in what it oceasioned, no history 
records. And it was the crime of this man who now 
sits alone with his Bible and the silent sentinels in 
Fortress Monroe. 

It is in vain to plead for him as a political offender. 
The war was little, compared with the crimes of the 
war. Over the graves of the dearly beloved, shot 
dead upon the battle-field; we can hear and see that 
political differences may come towar. But over the 
Golgothas of Millen and Andersonville—over the 
spots where the pens stood in which heroic men 
were treated as beasts were never treated—we call 
murder murder, and crime crime, and all murders 
and all crimes are less black than these. 

Whatever the verdict of the jury may be upon the 
charge of treason—whatever the punishment, if the 
accused be convicted as a traitor—however in case 
of his execution he may be ranked among political 
victims, the verdict of every generous heart and of 
history is sure against this man as a criminalenot less 
than the infamous English Jeffreys. _ Viewed merely 


as a political leader, his whole public career is un- | 


lighted by a single noble action, and his speeches 
will be vainly searched for one generous emotion. 
If his infamy in history will be singular, it will be in 
every point deserved. The same kind of gloomy 
odium that settles upon the name of James IL, but 
tenfold deeper, as he was infinitely more criminal, 
Fil agiher and darken around that of Jefferson 
avis.” 
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AID FROM FRANCE FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


~ We have already announced, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post, the formation of a society of ladies in Paris, un- 
der the lead of Madame Laboulaye, for the purpose of 
providing clothing for the freedmen in our Southern 
States. The following is a more complete account of 
this benevolent enterprise : 


“On the 27th of April, a large meeting of ladies was 
held, and a society formed, with Madame Laboulaye 
as president, Mesdames Cochin and De Pressensi as 
vice presidents, and Madame Coiquet as treasurer, 
with a numerous committee from among the most dis- 
tinguished ladies of Paris, for the parpose of making 
clothing for the liberated slaves—ready-made clothing 
being considered preferable to money, as they can ob- 
tain its exemption from freight and custom duties. 
The following circular, from the pen of M. Laboulaye, 
is extensively circulated by the association : 


‘ At this moment, when all eyes are fixed on Ameri- 
ca, we appeal to your generosity in behalf of the slaves 
freed by the war. The victims of the most ancient 
and most odious of iniquities, having no longer the 
interested guaranties of servitude, and incapable as 
yetof using the rights of liberty, at this moment when 
tle day of deliverance is drawing near for them, they 
have more need than ever of our aid, and this aid, 
moreover,is only a reparation which is due them. Two 
millions of men, aged persons, women and children 
are without bread, without clothing, without shelter. 
In the midst of a ruinous war, the Americans have 
made the most generous sacrifices, but the needs are 
so great that these efforts are insufficient. Does 
Europe owe nothing, will she do nothing in her turn ? 
We wiil not believe this. England has already re- 
sponded to the appeal; France, the old friend of the 

nited States, will not remain a stranger to it. Poli- 
tics are nowhere in question, but only justice and hu- 
manity. EDOUARD LABOULAYE.’” 
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On our last page we give an abstract of the speech- 
es made at the Anti-Slavery celebration at Framing- 
ham, on the 4th of July. From this it appears that 
the general tone of the speakers was peculiarly lugu- 
brious for such an occasion, and to make out a desper- 
ate case some very extravagant assertions were made. 
The special object of impeachment ard denunciation 
appeared to be President Johnson. Thus :—“ He has 
shown his predilection in favor of the South ’—“ The 
black man has only been taken from the frying-pan 
into the fire ”"—“ It is darker to-day than a year ago mf 
—* Our only defence is in changing the purpose of 
Andy Johnson”—‘“Qur danger is greater than 
|Grant’s was before Vicksburg ”’—‘‘ To-day a voice 
| should go from Massachusetts, letting the President 
! know that his friends look upon his present attitude 
| as a surrender to the rebels ”—&ce., &e. 
| All this is well-meant, beyond.a doubt ; it has an air 
| of deep concern for the cause of the millions who, 
| though emancipated from the galling fetters of chattel 
slavery, have not yet been invested with the elective 
franchise ; its object is undeniably one of grave im- 
portance, and in itself most desirable. Nevertheless, 
we believe it to be the language of exaggeration, not 
to say grossly unjust. 

While we do not undertake to sanction every act of 
President Johnson, we shall be slow in coming to the 
conclusion that he is animated by any other than an 
earnest purpose to stamp slavery outof existence, and 
to discharge all the duties of his official station towards 
all classes in the spirit of incorruptible integrity and 
a lofty patriotism. What he would like todo, and 
what he sees he can do, in the matter of reconstruc- 
tion, are very different questions. He has had vast 
responsibilities suddenly rolled upon him, and occu- 
pies a position full of difficulty and danger. Let him 
not be hastily condemned, but rather charitably judged, 
inasmuch as he has the most intricate problems to 
solve, the most powerful prejudices to confront, the 
most antagonistical elements to manage, with no pre- 
cedents to fall back upon, the North widely divided, 
and the whole southern section of the Union in a 
state of chaos. He is not a despot, and cannot do as 
he pleases, but limited by popular opinion and consti- 
tutional restraint. It is highly important that he 
| should know what THE PEOPLE will sustain him in 
doing in this anomalous and most critical state of pub- 
lic affairs ; and, therefore, they cannot be too explicit 
in making known their wishes. His strong demo- 
| cratic abhorrence of the insolent aristocracy of the 
| South ; his sufferings and sacrifices in the cause of 
| our common country ; his inflexible adherence to the 
| Proclamation of Emancipation of his lamented prede- 
| cessor ; his bold éspousal of the rights of the enslaved 
| in Tennessee while Governor of that State ; his deep 
| consciousness that upon him are fastened the eyes of 
| the friends of freedom throughout the world, and that 
\if he plays a perfidiouws part he will be “damned to 
| everlasting fame,” instead of honored to the latest 
| posterity like him whose mantle he wears, and whose 
| office he fills ; all these considerations should preclude 
| hasty arraignment and rash condemnation in his case. 
‘It is possible for him to err in judgment—in the ap- 
pointment of this or that person to office—in the exer- 
| cise of the pardoning power—in the matter of recon- 
| struction itself—without being a knave, or “ surren- 
| dering to the rebels.” We protest against the disposi- 
| tion, manifest in csrtain quarters, to assume or insin- 
| uate that his sympathies are with the South, and that 
| he cares nothing for the colored population. We be- 
lieve the charge to be equally false and cruel. 
| We also protest against the absurd representation, 
| that the signs of the times look dark and portentous; 
that the abolition of the slave system, unaccompanied 











| by an instant translation from the auction. block to} 
' the ballot-box, is a measure of no special value to its | 
victims or to the country; that it is darker to-day than | 
it was a year ago; and so on through the wholedreary | 
catalogue of complaints. It has taken the life-time of | 
a generation to so change the sentiment of the nation 
as to ensure the emancipation of all who were held in 
bondage; and the greatness and importance of that 
change cannot be overestimated. There is no going 
back, but “onward” in word and deed! The, 
cause which we espoused, almost “ solitary and alone,” 
is now magnificently triumphant. It is not in human | 
or in demon power to turn it back. The same good | 
Providence which has watched over it, the same Di- 
| Vine hand which has guided it, will continue to aid 
/and bless it. Grievances there are to be redressed, 
rights and immunities tobe obtained, prejudices to be 
removed, outrages to be exposed and denounced ; but 
these are as dust in the balance compared with the 
shame and degradation, the darkness and heathenism, 
the barbarity and diabolism of slavery—the selling of | 
human beings like cattle in the market—the plunder- 
|ing of cradles—the sundering of all the sacred rela- 
| tions of life—the substitution of universal pollution 
| for the sanctity of marriage—padiocks, and yokes, 
; and scourges, and paddics, and branding-irons, and 
| thumb-screws, and bloodhonnds, and all the other hor. 
| rible accompaniments of that hell-born system, now 
decreed its eternal overthrow! Even honieless, pen- 
jniless freedom, without a ballot, is an incomparably 
| better condition than that of chattel servitude, even 
if well-fed, and looking “fat and sleek.” Those who 
| have been liberated from their worse than Egyptian 
| house of bondage have not prematurely lifted up 
| thankegiving and praise to God for their deliverance. 
| Nor have the friends of freedom, on either side of the 
| Atlantic, been fast or foolish in exulting over the 
| downfall of the “sum of all villanies.” Because ab- 
| solute political equality for those who but yesterday 
| were marketable commodities has not been simultane- 
| ously attained with their release, is itto be denied 
that a grand, and glorious, and far-reaching event has 
taken place? 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song ! 
Sing with Miriam by thé sea : 
He hath cas* the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 
He hath triumphed gloriously ! 
Did we dare, 
Tn our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand, 
Over auy time or land, 

Stretched as now beneath the sun ? ” 


Let those who will, pour contempt upon all the la- 
bors and sacrifices of the past, and underrate all that 
has been achieved, because much remains that is un- 
equal and oppressive: We shall not stultify ourselves, 
nor depreciate the Abolition movement, in following 
their example. At no time have we cherished the de- 
lusion that the abolition of slavery, against the wishes 
and efforts of its supporters, would lift its victims at 
once to the plane of absolute justice, and remove 
every barrier of complexional caste. Of course, those 
who have lost their prey will be more or less vindic- 
tive, more or less factious, for atime, and in some in- 
stances will seem to exceed their former cruelty. Cor- 
rupt and tyrannical natures are not easily subdued. 
But—slavery abolished—it will not be long before 
spite will be wearied out, and obstinacy overcome, and 
cruel conduct too infamous to be persisted in. Order 
comes of chaos, and all desirable things of emancipa. 
tion. The greater includes the less: the greater has 
been secured, and the less is sure to follow. 

There is, therefore, no ground for discouragement 
or alarm. There is positive growth and constant pro. 
gress. It is cause for astonisliment and rejoicing that 
so much is claimed and conceded for the freedmen in 





President Johnson, on Saturday, had an inter- 
view with a committee of Virginians who desired to 
have the twenty-thousand-dollar-exception stricken 
from the amnesty proclamation. The President ef-_ 
fectually answered their remonstrances, and assured 
them that, so far, he had scen no reason for removing 


regard to complete citizenship, on the part of the loyal 
portion of the country. The change wrought in a 
single year is marvellous, and prophetic of the con- 
summation of “equal and exact justice” at no dis- 
tant day. Why not rejoicingly recognize that change, 








the restriction. 


and work under its inspiration, instead of indulging 














R. 
in unphilosophical croaking and unstatesmanlike criti- 
cism ? 

We are as anxious that the freedman should have 
the ballot to protect him from unjust class legislation 
as any one can reasonably be; we denounce his de- 
privation of it, on account of his complexion, as an 
act of injustice, which, if prolonged, will surely bring 
with it trouble and retribution ; we regard the ques- 
tion of reconstruction as one of momentous importance ; 
and we watch with eagerness and the closest scratiny 
whatever has a bearing upon the freedom, safety and 
happiness of our colored countrymen. We only coun- 
sel against unfounded accusations, unreasonable im- 
peachments, unwarranted exaggerations. With fidel- 
ity to principle, let there be a rational view taken of 
the state of the country, and of the difficulties and per- 
plexities surrounding the government; so that fall 
justice may be done to all concerned. 





THE FANEUIL HALL ADDRESS. 





To the People of the United States :— 

In pursuance of the custom of the American people 
to confer freely with one another in times of civil 
emergency, and the example of our own ancestors to 
speak to their fellow-citizens from this place, we have 
been commissioned by the citizens this day assembled 
in Faneuil Hall to address you upon the state of public 
affairs. 

We claim no peculiar right to be heard, even by 
reason of the sacredness of the spot from which we 
speak ; but the greatness of the exigency, the critical 
questions your representatives in Congress will soon 
be required to meet, and the singular unanimity which 
appears among the patriotic people in this portion of 
our land, lead us to hope for your attention and con- 
sideration, 

To remove obstructions which we know may be art- 
fully thrown in the way, we wish to say to you in ad- 
vance,—as a matter of honor between citizens,—that 
this meeting and this address have not been prompted 
by any organization, or any purpose of party or per- 
son@politics. They are the spontaneous expression 
of the conrictions of men in earnest, who have differ- 
ed much in times past, and may be separated again in 
their political action, but who are forced to a common 
opinion on the present exigency of affairs. 

That we may wisely consider our rights and duties, 
understand whom and what we have to deal with, and 
the probabilities of the future, we must ask you to 
review with us the ground, however familiar it may 
seem to be. 

For thirty years and more, Southern society has 
been moving steadily in an opposite direction from our 
own, until its entire system, and—if we call it so—its 
civilization, has become hostile to, and, at last, incon- 
sistent with our own. In their progress the Southern 
people had reached a position where it may be said to 
have become their settled doctrine, social and political, 
that the people of color are—not by accident and tem- 
porarily, but by nature and forever—unfit for any 
other condition than that of absolute slaves. On sev- 
eral millions of such persons,—not all negroes, but in 
whom is much white blood, with often but a quarter 
or an eighth of the African,—their social fabric rested. 
When not aggressive, their system was intr@hched 
behind State institutions, where no national authority 
could reach it. From this condition of things 
there followed consequences of the utmost social and 
political importance to the government and people of 
the Republic. Slavery, with its effects on what would 
otherwise have been the laboring class of the whites, 
resulted inasystem which is substantially oligarchal. 
It gave to the masters the advantage of oligarchy, 
and trained them personally in its habits, sentiments 
and passions, Slavery and oligarchy do not rest on 
political economy, but they have their sources in the 
pride and passions of men. They are, therefore, if 
circumstances at all favor them, an ever-present dan- 
ger. The Southern people came to consider them- 
selves as moulded, by their training and position, into 
a master race, not only over their slaves, but in their 
relations with their fellow-citizens of the free States, 
whose political equality and free labor they had come 
to despise. ‘To support their system, in national 
politics, they invented and used, as a most effectual 
weapon, the dogma of State Supremacy, which they 
disguised under the name of State Rights. It may, 
therefote, be fairly said that three ideas had complete 
possession of Southern society,—Slavery, Aristocracy 
and State Supremacy. Upon these they carried on 
their political warfare, until 1860. On these they 
founded their empire in 1861. On these, and for 
these, they have waged against the Republic, for four 
years, a war of stupendous proportions. 

That we may understand the character of this an- 
tagonistic force, with which we have now to deal 
politically, we ask you to remember what they aceom- 
plished. They made no insurrection of professed citi- 
zens for a redress of grievances. They made no revo- 
lution or civil war within an admitted sovereignty. 
They set up a distinct and independent sovereignty, 
within the territory of the Republic. This extended 
over eleven States, and we hardly saved our capital ; 
while in the States of Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, the most the nation obtained, at first, was a dec- 
laration of sovereign neutrality. Looking at the fact, 
and not at right or law, we must remember that 
the rebellion drove out from its usurped borders 
every representative and obliterated every sign 
of Federal authority, possessed every foot of ground, 
and established and put in operation a central 
government, completed in all its parts, legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial. Itis true, the rebels preserved 
the form of a republic, but they might have made 
their government a monarchy. They did as they 
chose. It happened that they preserved their State 
lines, and made few changes in their State constitu- 
tions; but they might have obliterated both, and re- 
solved themselves into a consolidated empire. They 
didas they saw fit. They then demanded recognition 
of us, and of the rest of the world, raised armies and 

anavy, and forced the issue of war. We had only to 
decline the issue of war, and the rebel government 
would have stood forth, a completed, recognized em- 
pire. 

In the course of a war of four years for the restora- 
tion of the Republic, we must not forget that not one 
place surrrendered from political considerations. 
There were individual deserters, but not a regiment 
Jaid down its arms from motives of returning loyalty. 
They fought to the last,—as bitterly at last as ever,— 
and were surrendered by their commanders only when 
there was no other resource. It was by . force that 
their government was broken down. It is by force 
that the territory they held is now in our military 
occupation. ‘They admitthemselves overpowered by 
superior numbers and material resources, but we are 
notaware that the admission extends any further. 
Military organizations against the Republic are not 
practicable; but they are seeking to open and with the 
least possible delay, the avenues to their old fields of 
political contest and ascendancy. They will endeavor 
to save all they can of the doctrine of State Suprema- 
cy for future use. In the permission for the return of 
the Rebel Legislature to Richmond, and in the Sher- 
man-—Johnston pacification, our government barely es- 
caped a serious, if not a fatal political defeat, at the 
hands of a vanquished enemy. The purpose of the 
South now is to resume the exercise of State functions 
with the utmost possible speed, and with the least pos- 
sible change in their home systems. ‘To secure that, 
they will doand submit to whatever is necessary. It 
must constantly be borne in mind that ‘when once a 
State is admitted to its place, the power of the na- 
tion over all subjects of State cognizance is gone, If 
the dogma of State Supremacy is not destroyed, for 
practice as well as in theory, the war will have been 
in vain. It has not only been the favorite weapon 
of slavery, but has been eagerly caught up by the 
enemies of our instifutions in Europe,—the tenet that 
the United States is not a nation, a government, a 
sovereignty,—that the citizens owe to it no direct al- 
legianee,—that they cannot commit against it the 


doubtful, ve implore you to exercise over them all 


republic to be @ sovereign, among the sovereignties of the 

earth, must be put beyond future dispute, abroad, as well as 

ut home. We have paid the fearful price, and we must 

not be defrauded of the results. 

Let us now, fellow-citizens, look at the dangers 

which attend an immediate restoration of the rebel 

States to the exercise of full State authority. Slavery 

is the law of every rebel State. In some of these 

States free persons of color are not permitted to re- 
side ; in none of them have they the right to testify 

in court, or to be educated; in few of them to hold 

land, and in all of them they are totally disfranchised. 

Bat, far beyond the letter of the law, the spirit of the 

people and the habits of generations are such as to in- 
sure the permanence of that state of things in sub- 
stance. If slavery should be abolished in form, their 
spirit and habits, their pride and passions, will lead 
them to uphold their oligarchal system, built upon a 
debased_ colored population, and intrenched behind 
State institutions, over which the nation cannot pass 
in peace. Their personal relation with the colored 
people as masters over slaves being changed in law, 
they will look upon them ina new light, asa class to 
be feared, and as the cause of their defeat and humili- 
ation. They will not tax themsc!ves to give to the freed- 
men an education. They will not permit the contin- 
uance within their States of philanthropic agencies 
for colored people, from the free States. They will 
not encourage Northern immigration, with systems of 
small freeholds and free labor; nor will capital and 
labor go there from the free States under present 
auspices. Returning to their old arts of politics, 
which they are fond of, and in which long practice has 
made them expert, they will seek to repudiate a debt 
ineurred for the suppression of their revolt ; nor can 
we shut our eyes to the danger of political combina- 
tions, to be ruled by this oligarchy and to do its work. 
It is useless to suggest or conjecture methods and 
means; the spirit and motive will take such forms as 
occasions may require. 

We trust it cannot be necessary to pause here, and 
refute a political fallacy, which the logic of events 
has already exposed. It has been contended that, 
forcible resistance having ceased, the rebel States are, 
by that fact, again in their orbits, and in the rightful 
possession and exercise of all their functions as 
States, in local and national affairs, just as if no war 
had taken place,—that the nation, whether by Con- 
gress or the Executive has no option to exercise, no 
powers or rights to enforce, no conditions that it can 
make. We trust that the mere siatement of this 
proposition, in the light of the circumstauces in 
which we stand, is a sufficient refutation. We are 
holding the rebel country in military occupation, and 
the nation is asserting a right, before it yields that oc- 
cupation, to see the public safety secured, and the 
public faith preserved. The only question can be as 
to the mode of obtaining this result. We trust all 
loyal people of the land will have no hesitation in 
standing by the President, with clear convictions, 
as well as strong purpose, on this issue. By ne- 
cessity, the Republic must hold and exercise some 
control over those regions and people until the 
States are restored to their full functions as States, 
in national as well as in State affairs. This au- 
| thority is to be exercised by- the President or by 
| Congress, or both, according to the nature of each 
| case. Though resulting, necessarily, from the fact of 
| the war, those powers are not necessarily to be ex- 
| ercised by military persons or in military forms. This 
| temporary, provisional authority, although supreme 
for the time, may be exercised, much of it, by civil 
officers, using the methods of civil power, and admit- 
| ting the employment of judicial and executive func_ 
} tions, with the arts and business and social inter- 
| course of life. This we understand to be, in substance, 
| the position which the government now occupies, and 
we believe the people recognize it to be of necessity 
and of right. 

Let us now, fellow-citizens, turn our attention to 
our rights and duties. Having succeeded in this war, 
and holding the rebel States in our military occupa- 
tion, it is our right and duty to secure whatever the public 





safety and the pablic fuith require. 

First. The principle must be put beyond all ques- 
tion, that the Republic has a direct claim upon the al- 
legiance of every citizen, from which no State can 
absolve him, and to his obedience to the laws of the 
Republic, “anything in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Second. The public faith is pledged to every person 
of color in the rebel States, to secure to them and their 
posterity forever a complete and veritable freedom. 
Having promised them this freedom, received their 
aid on the faith of this promise, and, by a successful 
war and actual military occupation of the country, 
having obtained the power to secure the result, we are 
dishonored if we fail to make it good to them. 

Third. The system of slavery must be abolished 
and prohibited by paramount and irreversible law. 
Throughout the rebel States, there must be, in the 
words ot Webster, “impressed upon the soil itself 
an inability to bear up any but free men.’ 

Fourth. The systems of the States must be truly 
* republican.” 

Unless these points are secured, the public faith will 
be broken, and there will be no safety for the public 
peace or the preservation of our institutions. 

It must be remembered that, under the Constitution, 
most of these subjects are entirely matters of State 
jurisdiction. Once withdraw the powers of war, and 
admit a State to its full functions, and the authority 
of the nation over these subjects is gone. Itis a State 
function to determine who shail hold land, who shall 
testify in State courts, who shall be educated, 
and how, who shall labor, and how, and under 
what contracts and obligations, and how enforced, 
and who shall vote in national as well as in State 
elections. We have already said, that all these 
points now stand in the Constitutions and laws of the 
rebel States decided against the freedmen. Action 
is necessary to put them right. So great a change is, 
no doubt, fundamental, and goes to the bottom of their 
social and political system. If it is not made now, 
before civil society becomes settled, before the States 
are restored to the exercise of their powers, it will 
never be made, in all human probability, by peaceful 
means. 

The question now occurs, how are these results to 
be secured, before those States are permitted to re- 
sume their functions? We agree that these results 
ought to be secured in conformity with what may be 
called the American System,—that upon which and 
for which our Constitution was made. This is a sys- 
tem of separate States, each with separate functions, 
constituted by the people of each, and self-governing 
within its sphere, with a central State constituted by the 
people of all, supreme within its sphere, and the final 
judge of its sphere and functions. The President recog- 
nizes the importance of proceeding in accordance with 
this system. He aims ata restoration of the States, by 
the people of the States, without resort to the exercise 
of sovereign legislative jurisdiction over them by 
the general government. In this we offer to him our 
sympathy, as we ask for him an intelligent support. 
But, inasmuch as once restored, the State will be be- 
yond our reach, the utmost care must be taken to avoid 
a hasty and unsatisfactory restoration. We acknowl- 
edge that there may be dangers in protracted and ex- 


in premature restoration fraught with future danger. 


very, actual freedom, just rights to the free, and, 
within each State, ‘a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

The President and his Cabinet, we have every rea- 
son to believe, have these results in view. We can- 
not doubt that Congress will refuse, to receive any 
State upon any other terms. If there are any mem- 
bers of Congress whose fidelity on these points is 
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rhe ronort is signed by the officers of the meeting 
j Hall, and by the following gentlemen, who 

tod a Committee to prepare the Address : 
2 , IL. Dana, Jr., Theophilus Parsons, Charles 
ving, John G. Whittier, Jacob M. Manning, 
| G. Howe, George L. Stearns, William Endi- 
t- The Address itself will arrest general at- 
sfor the very able and lucid manner in which 
¢ the immense ly important question of RE- 


in its bearings upon the integrity, 
Every effort should 


ace of the country. 
it a wide circulation. | 
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THE NEW VILLAGE OF VINELAND. 





f the New Birth of the Nation to Freedom— 

i@ Capabilities and its Prospects. 

Vinevanp, (N. J.,) July 4, 1865. 
xy. Lboyp GARRISON 

sn Fuiexp—lam just in from the celebration 
New Birth of the Republic, held in the grove | 
ark; a ground of forty acres set apart by | 
s Lanpts, the founder of this beautiful vil- | 
: Park for public accommodation. It was, in- 
ereat occasion, and thousands participated in | 
urge plattiorm was erected, covered with Ci 
sand wreaths, and seats to accommodate sev- 
wands. Over the platform were the words, | 


re painted letters, “ We celebrate the New Birth | 
Republic—Al All the services 
based on that text—the prayer, the reading of | 
laration, the oration, and the several speeches, 

vere permeated by that one sentiment. The abolition 


° ly, 9 
tham Lincoln. 


inl prohibition of slavery, the removal of its effects, 
the restoration of the negro to the rights of a man and 


God and the law in all} 


a citizen; equality before 
natural and civil rights; the crime against the ballot; 
of the war; the duty to forestal future | 

by doing justice to all, without regard to color 


sex; the results of the Declaration of Indepen- | 


to the despotisms of the world, and to the cause 

Liberty over all the earth; the opportunity now | 
ed to the Republic to make the self evident truths 

Declaration an actuality; the certain downfall | 

e Republic, and its righteous doom, if it neglects 
such were the topics touched upon by 

songs, and the speeches. Perfect free- 


© improve it; 
prayer, the 

n was exercised by all speakers on these matters. 
the relations of the Republic to freedom, free labor, 
free institutions, and to the overthrow of the aris- 
teracies and monarchies of the world,and the ele- 
vation and education and happiness of the laborers of 
olors, climes and conditions! These topies, right 

re, in the hitherto darkest portions of New Jersey, 
vere freely and ably considered by the four or five 
sands of Vineland, founded by Charles Landis, 
ldestined to be one of the most truly beautiful and 
sirable towns in the United States. It was good to 
teon that platform, in that Park, and to mingle my 
fyupathies and raise my voice with the thousand 
Virelanders and others to celebrate the nation’s New 
Lithof Freedom. For twenty-five years have I cel- 
rated the nation’s first birth into theoretical ner 
Framingham or Abington, by those whose | 

ves have been laid on the altar of liberty, and their 
“untry’s redemption from slavery. As you have al- | 
*iys been a main-spring in those celebrations, you 
‘now well what freedom of speech has been used on 
‘at old Abolition platform. Never have I heard 
wore perfect freedom used there than has been used 
‘re today, in discussing all things relating to the 
hation’s past, present and future, so far as liberty, fra- 
tre 'y and equality, and the Fatherhood of God and 
eB Being in- | 





rotherhood of man, were concerned. 
‘ouced to the multitude as an old Garrisonian Abo- 

hist, I said my say, and used the perfect freedom 
“which such an introduction and such a title gave 
me the right to use, and which led the audience to ex- 
Ret; and nothing could be said about liberty and 
‘avery, the equal rights of all without regard to color, 
*e tuure of the Republic, and how to guard 
“Most future civil convulsions, too radical for the 
‘ sinds present. More and more am I convinced 
“atthe people, of all classes, in the North, are settling 
“*0 into the conviction, that as the war into which 
tls of freedom were driven to entrust the ne- 
” With the bullet, to save the nation, is ended; so 
»w the ballot must be putinto the same hand, in or- 
“fostve it from sure and swift destruction in the 
Defeated in the war of 
‘wets, the tyrants of this and of other lands will 
ae HO Pains, in the war of ballots already begun, to 
oat this Republic, and place it beneath the des- 
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r of hall 
' ballots now begun. 





in that, in this new, bloodless, but far more 
¥ of bailots—perilous, I mean, to liderty 
ie Republic—the issue of the conflict and the 
\  ) S destiny rest on the answer to the question— 

“HALL USE THE BALLOT? Shall traitors, home- 
mMported, be allowed to wield it, while the 
‘true are debarred from its usé because of 
sO or their sex 2 


iS War 


Intelligence, virtue, integri- 
whether they appear in black or white, 
: emale form, must alone be entrusted 
~~ “tot, or the traitors and tyrants at home, 


valty, 
im male or 
' } " 


os ‘g the garb of thatangel of light, Democra- 
ote the devil in, and assisted by the bigots and 
— Europ ‘, Will, in the end, succeed in blotting 
Fae States from the map of the world, as the 
¥ > tin the oppressed; which, by reason of its 
Ash... 2 /t Bow bids fair to become. God save the 


is eal public in the great war of ballots which 
tional sinay ,  UeErated! As the ballot is a conven- 
“eh the people have a right to say who shall 
: . Y must decide this question wisely and 
as ay nation’s doom is sealed. Refuse the 
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» us. Let no haste to restore a} 


| the Declaration a living reality. 
eae towards restoration, the nation 
; litary occupation, by powers re-| 
from successful war. This hold | 
be continued until this or some other | 
We need not be precip- | 
resulting | 


the enjoyment of many civil rights | 


t experiment fails, we may try the | 
par building by the people from the founda- 
7 junicipal institutions of towns and | 
the aid of educatio®, commerce and | 
w spirit being infused and the peo- | 
evommodated to their new relations, | 


t it be understood, that there is no | 


| “stand still;” the party of progress says to all— 





Sve j nto p, , : 
* {0 traitors, foreign or domestic, who, ia 


their hatred of freedom and love of slavery, and in 
their zeal for party, and their drunken madness, will 
use it for party and tyranny, and the Republic dies. 
What the bullet could not do, the ballot will; i.e., 


tical freedom, anda recognition of the equal rights of 
man. It is good to see the universal freedom felt 
in the discussion of this subject, and the disposition 
to make one more effort to make the grand ideal of 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


P.S. July 6. Vineland, a town of some 5000 
people, thirty miles south of Philadelphia, on the 
West Jersey railroad, thatruns to Cape May. Found- 
ed by Charles Landis, who took up 30,000 acres of 
land ina body here. He laid out a village one mile 
square, about the centre of the township. In the 
centre of the village is the railroad station. This he 
did four years ago. Before making any sales, he laid 
his plan for a village, and indeed for the township. 
The railway runs through the centre, north and 
south, and ina straight line. Each side of the railway 
is a broad street, given and made by Landis, making 
a very broad, open thoroughfare through the centre, 
north and south, called the Boulevards. Then there 
are two broad avenues, called East and West Avenues, 
running through the village and township, each 100 
feet wide, and equi-distant from the railway or 
Boulevards, half a mile running parallel with the 
railway. Through the centre of the village and town- 
ship, east and west, is a broad avenue of 100 feet, 
called Landis Avenue ; and equi-distant from it half a 
mile two other avenues, of the same width, running par- 
allel to it; making six broad avenues, including the 
Boulevards or railway avenue, which, including the 
streets each side, must be over two hundred feet 
wide—running three east and west, and three north 
and south. 

In the village or Mill Square, each acre is divided 
into six equal lots. Whoever buys a lot in the vil- 
lage must set his house twenty feet back from the road ; 
must lay out one thousand dollars of improvement 
within a specified time, or forfeit fifty dollars; must 
set out shade trees by the road side in places designat- 
ed by a public surveyor, employed by Landis ; must 
make a sidewalk, and seed the road not used for a 
track. These are included in the terms of sale. Out 
of the village, the house must be set seventy-five feet 
back from the road ; and shade trees planted and other 
public improvements as in the village. No chance is 
offered for speculators ; but all facilities for actual and 
thriving settlers. The climate is mild and the air 
balmy—being some twenty miles from the ocean. The 
water is pure and abundant, and easily obtained. The 
soil is adapted to peaches, pears, grapes, and all kinds 
of berries and sweet potatoes and rye; and all within 
two hours’ ride of Philadelphia market. I have been 
in this region two weeks. Ihave “lived, moved, and 
had my being” in whortleberries and blackberries, 
and green peas, green beans, and new potatoes ; straw 
berries being past before I came. 

Progression is the leading idea inthe social and re- 
ligious character of the place. The Friends of Pro- 
gress are building a hall of fifty by seventy-five for 
all public purposes, to be dedicated to free thought 
and speech. Landis gives three village lots to build 
it; also, he has given the same to the several chrvre'ies 
built here. Also forty acres, just outside the village, 
for a public park. Here, as in all places, there are but 
two classes: i.e. the progressive party and the sta- 
tionary party. The stationary party calls out— 


“forward march.” The former is holding back, and 
trying to back the wheels and put on the brakes to 
the car of progf®®s, and pointing the .world to the 
dead past. The latter party says—put on the steam, 
ease the brakes, and rush on to the final station ; 
with the sublime watchword, “ Nearer to man, near- 
er to God!” 

Dear friend, I have visited many, very many vil- 
lages and towns in this and in other lands. I have 
never seen one so perfectly and so commodiously de- 
signed as this. I have not seen the designer, Charles 
Landis, but he has laid out a model town; and if the 


settlers have the good sense and enterprise to carry | 4ct- 


THE LIB 


jman named Harline. Surratt induced him to join in 
| the conspiracy for abducting the President. Atzerott's 
| knowledge of the men and the country in the vicinity 
| of Port Tobacco, and, in fact of all the counties bor- 
dering on the Potomac, gave to the conspirators a val- 
uable assistant. He was well acquainted with Harrold, 
whom he was not long in finding out, and who was 
also engaged in the conspiracy. 

Surratt went several times to Port Tobacco, and of- 
ten sent to Atzerott to come to Washington, where he 
was known to many, and looked upon as a very weak- 
minded man. In fact, he was regarded as a very 
harmless and silly fellow. Surratt introduced Atzerott 
to Booth, who feasted him, and farnished him with 
horses, the horses being held in the name of Surratt, 
who appeared to be the principal in the absence of 
Booth. 

The first meeting of all the conspirators actually 
engaged was at a saloon on Pennsylvania avenue, 
called Geteer’s. At this meeting O’Laughlin, Arnold, 
Booth, Surratt, Harrold and Atzerott were present. 
The first attempt to abduct the President was to be on 
the 7th street road. This was to be about the middle 
of March, when they expected the President to visit a 
camp. O’Laughlin, Arnold, Payne, Surratt, Booth 
and Atzerott were present. Harrold left with the 
buggy with the carbines for “ T. B.” The plan was 
to seize the coavh of the President, Surratt to jamp on 
the box, as he was considered the best driver, and 
make for “T. B.” by way of Long Oldfield’s ‘to the 
Potomac river, in the vicinity of Nargomey creek, 
where they had a boat waiting with men tocarry over 
the party. The boat was capable of carrying fifteen 
men. Ithad been bought by Booth for the purpose 
from. two men named Branner and Smoot. This plan 
failed, the President not coming as they desired. Har- 
rold went next morning to Washington. 

All things remained quiet for some time after this. 
Booth went North, Arnold and O’Laughlin to Balti- 
more. Payne, or Wood, left also for New York. A 
man named Howell was about this time arrested, 
which alarmed Surratt, and he left with Mrs. Slatter 
for the North. This was about the Ist of April. 

The next plan was to visit the theatre on the night 
the President was expected to be there. It was ar- 
ranged that Surratt and Booth were to go to 
the bux. Arnold, O’Laughlin and Payne were 
to act some important part in getting him out. 
Harrold and Atzerott were to have charge of the 
horses, and an actor was to be secured to put out the 
gas. Booth represented that the best assistant he had 
was anactor. In this plan buggies.and horses were 
to be used. A rope, which was to be prepared and be 
at Keyd’s, was to be stretched across the road to im- 
pede the cavairy in the pursuit. The route at this 
time was to be the same as betore, except that they 
were to cross the eastern branch bridge. This whole 
affair failed, and Booth said ‘it is all up,” and spoke 
of going to Richmond and opening a theatre, and 
promised Atzerott employment in some capacity. At- _ 
zerott was waiting for Booth to arrange his going to 
Richmond when the affair yas renewed again. He 
had taken a room at the.Kirkwood house. Harrold 
called on him, and left his knife, pistols and coat in the 
room, and told him Booth wished to see him at the 
Herndon House, to which place he repaired in com- 
pany with Harrold. . 

This was in the evening. He there met Booth and 
Payne. Booth told Atzerott, “ You must kill Joln- 
son.” Atzerott demurred, when Booth replied, ‘‘Har- 
rold has more courage, he will do it. Go, get your 
horses; what will become of you anyhow?” At- 
zerott and Harrold went down Ninth street together. 
Atzerott said to Harrold, ““ We must not disturb Mr. 
Johnson.” Harrold laughed, and wanted the key of 
the room. It was refused by Atzerott, who ex- 
pressed himself as fearful that harm would be done 
Mr. Johnson. 

Harrold left to go to see Booth, and Atzerott went 
to Oyster Bay. Harrold came after him, and said 
Booth wanted to see him. Atzerott did not return to 
the Kirkwood House that night. Booth told At- 
zerott that Surratt was in the city. 

Atzerott did not see Booth after leaving him at the 
IIerndon House, and he roamed about the streets 
nearly all night. He first heard of the murder about 
10 1-2 o'clock while passing up the Avenue. The 
cavalry was rushing by at the time in pursuit. He 
threw away his knife that night, and parted with his 
pistol next morning to a friend in Georgetown. 
Atzerott had nothing to say at any of the former 
meetings. He knew nothing about the rope found 
with Spangler, and believed Spangler so far as he 
knew. Booth when applied to for money would re- 
ply that he had money in New York, and would get 
some. 

At one time in the spring, or late in the winter, 
Mrs. Slater, Mrs. Surratt, John Surratt and Major 
Barrow, formerly of the rebel army, left Washington 
together. They got horses from Howard’s stable. 
Mrs. Surratt stopped at Surrattsville. The others 
went to the Potomac. Major Barrow returned. At- 
zerott did not think Barrow had anything to do with 
the conspiracy. 

One of Booth’s plans to obtain an entrance to the 
Secretary of State’s house was an invention which, if 
successful, would have involved others in his foul 
He made the acquaintance of a woman of strong 





out his plan anc make it an actuality, it will be one 


Southern feelings, living not far from the Secretary 
of State’s house. She was to make the acquaintance 


of the most beautiful, and thriving, and healthful, and | of a servant who was to be introduced to Booth, and 


commodious villages in this nation. Five years hence, | 
as prospects are now, will see this village a gem 
among villages, of which its projector and the settlers | 
will be proud. 
design. 
ready over four thousand settlers are here, and some | 
two hundred and fifty dwellings going up the coming 


| tion of the gooms, etc. 


E . . ,. | ters of introduction to him. 
I have seen nothing to surpass it in its | about two weeks before the murder, that he had sent 
It is now but about three years old, and al- | provisions and liquor to Dr. Mudd’s for the supply 
|of the party on their way to Richmond with the 


by this means he would learn something of the loca- 
The scheme failed. 

Booth was well acquainted with Mudd, and had let- 
Booth told Atzerott, 


President. 
Michael O’Laughlin has made no regular con- 


year. Fanny D. Gage has a fine location and a pretty | fession as far as is publicly known, but he has con- 


house here. Schoolshouses are going up; and Dr. | 
George Haskell, of Illinois, and others have purchased 
one hundred acres, within a mile of the station,on which | 


to build an industrial college for the people; males |that he did visit Secretary 


yessed to the original conspiracy. He denied any 
knowledge of the murder of the President or the 


| attempt on Mr. Seward’s life, but there is no doubt in 


the minds of those who know all the circumstances 
Stanton’s house, as 


and females to have equal advantages. No alcoholic | charged in the testimony before the Commission. 


liquors to be sold here, except by consent of two-thirds 
of the inhabitants as determined by ballot. And sure 
I am if the wives and mothersare allowed to vote, as 
I think they are, in this matter, the rumseller will 
never ply his murderous trade here. 

Dear Garrison, you imust visit and lecture in this | 
place. Your words and counsels would have weight 
here. Many are here who have long known of you, 
and who long to see and hear you. You might plant 
that seed here whose fruits would be eternal life to 
many now here, and who are to be here in the future. 
This is no place for idlers and loafers, who are willing 
to live by the sweat of another’s brow. There ought 
to be no place for them in the universe ; but they had 
better keep away from Vineland ; for sure I am they 
will find littke sympathy here. Come here any 
time from June Ist to Nov. Ist, and you will be 
sure of berries, fruits, and sweet potatoes, each in 
turn, to your heart’s content—with a warm heart- 
welcome to boot. Put down Vineland as a place 
which you must visit before you enter within the 
veil ; then, after that, you will be sure to come again. 

H. C. W. 
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“Boston DimEcTORY FOR THE YEAR COMMENCING 
Jury Ist, 1865. Adams, Sampson, & Co., Direct- 
ory office, 47 Congress St., corner of Water St,” 
Octavo, pp. 560. Price, 33,00. 

This year’s number of the Boston Directory, 
making the 61st volume of that work, and embracing 
the City Record, a General Directory of the Citi- 
zens, and a Business Directory, has appeared with 
its usual punctuality, its usual neatness and compact: | 
ness of form, and its usual thoroughness and accuracy 
of matter. And this is saying a great deal. 

In preparing the names for this edition, more than | 
thirteen thousand have been expunged from the last | 
year’s list, and nearly nineteen thousand have been | 
added, showing an increase of 5,620, and making the | 

whole number as it now stands 61,091. 

Considering the present price of paper and printing, 
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SUMMARY JUSTICE. 

Since our last publication, summary execution has 
been visited upon four of the Presidential assassins, 
with startling and impressive suddenness. Payne, 
Atzerodt, Harold and Mrs. Surratt paid on the scaf- 
fold the dread penalty of their crimes last Friday. Dr. 
Mudd, Arnold and O’Laughlin have been sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and Spangler to six years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor in the penitentiary at Albany. 

Thus speedily justice does her work. The chief 
malefactor in the actual commission of the crime is 
overtaken and perishes before his victim is in his 
grave; four others die upon the gallows in precisely 
twelve weeks from the perpetration of the deadly 
deed ; and four others, convicted of a connection with 
the conspiracy, enter the convict’s cell, one fora term 
of years, and the others for life. 

The sentences were duly communicated to the pris- 
oners, and received by them according to their several 
temperaments and characters—by Payne, with great 
firmness and self-command; Atzerodt, with abject fear 
and trembling despair ; Harold, with simpering insen- 
sibility, as though he did not appreciate his position ; 
and Mrs. Surratt, with overwhelming surprise and con- 
cern, amounting to complete prostration. 

Great efforts were made by the friends of Harold, 
and particularly of Mrs. Surratt, to obtain a reprieve, 
or mitigation of sentence, but the President remained 
firm to his convictions of duty. A writ of habeas corpus 
was served upon Gen. Hancock, demanding of him to 
produce the body of Mrs. Surratt before Judge Wiley ; 
but he presented himself in the Court, accompanied by 
Attorney Gen. Speed, and read a return, in which Gen. 
Hancock said the body of Mrs. Surratt was in his pos- 
session under and by virtue of an order of President 
Johnson, for the purpose expressed, &c., which order 
is as follows : 

Execurive Orricer, July 7, 1865. 
To Major Gen. W.S. Hancock, Commanding, §c. : 


I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
do hereby declare that the writ of hsbeas corpus has 
been heretofore suspended in such cases as this, and I 


| do hereby specially suspend this writ, and direct that 


you proceed to execute the order heretofore given upon 
the judgment of the Military Commission, and you 
will give this order in return to this writ. 

(Signed) ANDREW JOUNSON, President. 


The Court remarked that no further steps could be 
taken in the matter. Attorney Gen. Speed briefly re- 
joined, commenting upon the distinction between civil 


it is wonderful that such a book can be afforded for | and military jurisdiction, showing the utter impossi- 


three dollars. Every business man needs it. 


Every 
family needs it. 





bility of fighting battles, carrying on war, maintain- 
ing government in time of war, &c., by process of 
aw. 

The execution of the four condemned took place at 


CONFESSION OF THE ASSASSIN ATZEROTT. | twenty-two minutes past one o'clock on Friday—all 


falling at the same time, the gallows being erected in 


DETAILS OF THE ASSASSINATION PLOT. | the Arsenal Grounds—and was conducted in the most 


Lathinicentt | solemn and quiet manner. 


Batrimore, Jaly 9. The American has received a | 
special report of the confession of Atzerott, which was | 
prepared by one who has known him since his arrest. | 
The details of the plot to abduct and murder the Pres- | 
ident, which are set forth below,were given the author | 
by Atzerott a short time before his death. 


George Andrew Atzerott was born in the Kingdom | relatives, a 


of Prussia in 1835, and came to this country with his i 
parents in 1844. He arrived at Baltimore, in which | 


place he resided with his family for about one year, tuted the guard. 


when with his parents be moved to Westmoreland 
county, Virginia. His father farmed and carried on 


There was breathless si- 
lence for several minutes after the drop fell, but in a 
short time the persons commenced to move, and most 
all left the yard in thirty minutes. The bodies were 
cut down, placed in coffins, and buried in the yard 


| near the seaffold, where graves were previously dug. 
| Lhe bodies of all but Payne were claimed by their 


nd will be duly delivered to them. About 
two hundred spectators witnessed the execution, in 
addition to some eight hundred soldiers who consti- 








2g Among the traders who lately arrived at 


his business, that of a blacksmith, at the Court House. | Cincinnati to purchase dry goods was a former slave 


Atzerott was placed at the business of coachmaking. | 
He remained at the Court House until 1866, when he | 
went to Washington, and worked for different employ- 
ers as a coach painter. In 1857 he joined his brother 
in the coach-making business at Port Tobacco. This | 
continued for four years, when the firm was dissolved. 


of Jeff. Davis, named Montgomery. He is 54 years 
old, and quite intelligent. He was Jeff. Davis’s slave 


| over twenty years, and served him as carpenter and 


machinest oa his brother’s plantation of 2000 acres. 
The entire 2000 acres are now cultivated in cotton by 
his former fellow-bondmen, who, he says, are working 


After this he carried on painting in Port Tobacco un- industriously and more effectively than under the 


til last fall, when he went with John H. Surrattand a | 


former rule. 


ERATOR. 




















CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY 
AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
Wasutneron, July 5, 1865 


With the exception of the celebration in the Presi- 
dential. grounds, the observance of the Fourth here 
was confined to a diminutive pic-nic or two, drives ont 
of town, or steamboat excursions down the Potomac. 
From sunrise to sunset, the city presented an unusual- 
ly inanimate aspect. Bar-rooms and drinking saloons 
were deserted by their accustomed habitues, the streets 
lacked even their usual busy throngs, and, with the 
exception of juveniles, the people evinced an inten- 
tion to enjoy the day in, quiet relaxation. The Col- 
ored celebration was, of course, the grand feature of 
the day, and passed off unmarred by accidents or dis- 
turbances of any kind. 

The address of the colored orator, O. Howard Day 
of your city, is spoken of by all who listéned to it in 
terms of the highest admiration. Not only was it de- 
livered with incomparable eloquence and force, but its 
language and sentiment were especially appropriate to 
the occasion, and exhibited a high degree of intellect 
in the orator. He was frequently interrupted by un- 
controllable outbursts of applause from the audience 
in front and the occupants of the platform, among 
whom were a large number of our most prominent ce- 
lebrities. The poem of the venerable Dr. Pierpont 
was listened to with close attention, and was likewise 
frequently applauded. The powerfal addresses of 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, and Gov. Hahn, of 
Louisiana, were received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
particularly when they assured their listeners that as 
they had nobly stood by the country, the people would 
stand by them, and soon give them the privilege of 
casting loyal ballots for the Union which they had 
helped to preserve. 

During the exercises, letters were read from Gen. 
Fremont, Gov. Andrew,John W. Forney, Fred. Doug- 
lass and others, all of which expressed sympathy with 
the objects of the celebration. Later in the day, the 
colored Sabbath Schools took possession of the plat- 
form, and went through a number of interesting exer- 
cises. 

The fireworks south of the White House, in the eve- 
ning, attracted an immense concourse of people, and 
were beautiful and appropriate. A piece encircled by 
a motto, and representing the pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln, was perhaps the finest of the collection. 
—Corr. of N. Y. Tribune. 





The following abstract of Senator Wilson’s speech 
will be read with interest : 


Mr. Wilson gave an account of his first coming | 
to Washington, thirty years ago; of the sale of slaves 
he had witnessed, the brutality of the treatment of 
the slave, and the despotism of the slave masters ; bat, 
said he, I thank God slavery is dead and buried. 
I thank God for that, (cries of ‘‘ Amen,” and cheers,) 
and I want to say it to you to remember and carry it 
to your neighbors ; let it go from neighbor to neigh- 
bor across the continent, that the freed men of the 
United States, shall be protected in all their rights. 
(Immense cheering.) Slavery has robbed your 
cradles, it shall rob them no more. (Cheers.) It has 
had its auction-blocks ; the auction-blocks are gone 
forever. It has had its bloodhounds; those blood- 
hounds shall be on the track of your race no more. 
(Loud and continued cheers.) Let the former slave 
masters understand this. Let every rebel in the coun- 
try, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, understand 
that their power and authority over the black man on 
this continent has passed away forever. I want them 
to understand it is destroyed ; and with its death the 
compromises of the Federal Constitution, the laws of 
Congress, the black laws of the late Slave States, and 
of the Free States, and all the political dogmas and 
ideas upon which the system of slavery depended, 
must be nutibered among‘ the things of the past. 
The Dred Scott interpretation of the Constitution 
from the Supreme Court, under which the negro has 
no political rights that a white man is bound to 
respect, goes with all this other rubbish into the 
dumping-ground of slavery. (Immense applause.) 

I want them to understand that their black code 
and their black laws, and all they have done to hold 
men in slavery, was abolished forever with slavery it- 
self; and I serve here to-day a notice upon them that 
I have prepared a bill, which I intend to introduce, 
too, on the first day of the next Congress, for the 
personal liberty of every free man on this continent ; 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR ANDREW. 


2@ Gov. Andrew sent the following response to 
an invitation to attend the celebration in Boston :— 


Bosrow, June 80, 1865. 

His Honor F. W. Lincoln, Jr;, Mayor, Boston, 
Mass.: My Dear Sir—My absence from Boston during 
a part of next week will pevent my enjoying the op- 
portunity offered by your invitation to share with 
the City Government of Boston the festive commem- 
oration of the Anniversary of American Independence, 
which it is one of the distinctions of Boston, that 
she always celebrates with a fervent and generous de- 
votion worthy the ancient fame of her “Cradle of 
Liberty.” 

I think she is the only city in the Union of which 
it can be affirmed that this commemoration, in all the 
forms of the prophecy imputed to John Adams, is ob- 
served and kept by the municipality and by the peo- 
ple, in Peace and in War, without interruption, and 
with every emblem and demonstration of patriotic joy 
and gratitude. 

In 1859, I spent the 4th of July in the city of 
Washington, when, in conversation with a member of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, he remarked, with the 
twang and the peculiarity of emphasis which used to 
mark the conversation of the apostles and leaders of 
incipient treason: “You Yankees are a singular 
people.” To which I gladly seized the occasion of 
replying, “Indeed we are, sir. In Boston, the me- 
tropolis of Yankeedom, this very anniversary of 
American Liberty has been ushered in by a chdr‘ss of 
bells and of cannon. 

It is kept by our people as the ‘Sabbath day of 
Freedom.’ By processions, civic and military; by 
solemn praise, and by a patriotic oration in the pres- 
ence of the authorities and fathers of thé city ; by a 
cheerful reunion of the representatives of the people 
and of every branch of the public service around the 
hospitable board where the Mayor in person presides ; 
by festivities and games for children of every class ; 
by sundown guns and evening fireworks, attracting 
the whole population of Eastern Massachusetts—by 
all these and by a universal holiday, these ‘singular 
Yankees’ are remembering and celebrating this day. 
While here at the seat of the Federal Government, I 
perceive only a few colored children of the Sunday 
Schools marching in procession, alone and almost 
without human sympathy. I hope to see the day 
when something of our singularity may strike as high 
as the city of Washington.” 

He did not pursue the discussion. Since then, I 
have thought, oh how often, of the poor little colored 
girls and boys, guarding as it were the few coals on 
that which should have been the High Altar, and 
which have at last flamed up with ample blaze, waft- 
ing to Heaven the fragrant incense of a sublime devo- 
tion, 

Let these “ singular Yankees” continue to be faith- 
ful to the ancient traditions. Let Boston assume and 
keep, if need be, in the lead of every true thought, of 
every noble purpose ; and let the institutions and ideas 
which distinguish the people of New England be com- 
mended to every State and every section, until Liberty 
shall be equally enjoyed by all the citizens of the 
Union in impartial participation. 

I have the honor to be, faithfully and respectfully, 

Your friend and servant, 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 


—_—_—_——— 


Tue Natron. The first number of The Nation 
newspaper was issued on the 6th. It is a very hand- 
some publication of 32 pages, and is of the form of 
those London weeklies that have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. The contents are of the first class of journalism, 
and the conductors have only to continue as they be- 
gin to gain for The Nation a high place among the best 
publications of the time. The editorials are numer- 
ous, and discuss a large variety of subjects, all of 
great and immediate interest; and they are written 
with distinguished ability. Some articles that come 
under the head of miscellaneous matter are given, one 
of the best of which is that entitled ‘‘ The March of 
the Seventh Regiment to Washington,” written from 
Annapolis, in April, 1861, by the late Colonel Robert 
G. Shaw, who was then a private in the well-known 
New York 7th. The letter is a racy production, and 
affords a lively picture of military life in the earliest 
days of the secession war. General Butler the writer 
describes as “an energetic, cursing and swearing old 
fellow.” Club Life is well treated. A long article is 
devoted to Rev. Mr. Hudson’s quarrel with General 





and I want them to understand that I belong to a body 
of men who are accustomed to sleep on the field of | 
victory—a class of men who accept the doctrines of | 
the New Testament—who accept, as the living faith | 
of the North American Republic, the Declaration of | 
Independence—a class of men who represent the | 
principles of liberty, of humanity, of justice, and | 
a set of men who never were and never can be 

defeated. Nothing is more sublime than the record of | 
the black man in this struggle. They have stood by | 
our brave soldiers and sailors in the thickest fights ; | 
they have guided them against the enemy ; they have 
stood by our men*when fugitives from starvation pris- 
ons, and given them food; they have stood by the 
country faithfully in the hour of trial, and the coun- 
try will stand by them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson urged his hearers to | 
temperance, industry, and economy; to educate 
themselves and their children ; to be an ornament and 
a blessing tothe country. 
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OLD SEVENTEEN SEVENTY-SIX TO YOUNG 
EIGHTEEN SIXTY-FIVE. 


In the Foarth of July Procession at Bangor, Maine, 
were sixty-six soldiers of 1812, about five hundred of 
the “boys in blue,” and a revolutionary soldier of 
1776, the venerable William Hutchings of Penobscot, 
aged over a hundred years. The Bangor Whig pub- 
lishes the following speech made by the old gentleman 
| while sitting in his chair under a portico, where part 
of the exercises of the day took place. After thank- 
ing the audience for his reception, and stating that he 
was present to gratify others rather than himself—al- 
though being there gave him the greatest pleasure— 
he said : 


1 


“ At the age of fifteen, I enlisted for the defence of 
my country ; and I have stood by her in all her subse- 
| quent perils. I have always been in favor of my coun- | 
jtry. Iwas through the battle of Bagaduce. Our ship- | 

ping on the Penobscot was all destroyed, and our sol- 
| diers were obliged to fly through the woods to the Ken- 
{nebec. My father was obiiged to flee with the rest. 
When he returned, the tories threatened his life. 
Mother was so distressed that she coaxed father to 
move away. He got up a party, and went to Damaris- 
cotta, where we lived until the war was over. I was 
there all the time, except when I was in the service of 
my country. When peace was declared, we returned 
to Bagaduce. Our buildings were burned, fences all 
gone, father poor and mother sick. There were ten 
children to be supported by father’s labor and mine, 
for I was then in my 18th year. It wasa gloomy 
time, but God prospered us. 

I don’t know what will be done with the men that 
made this cursed, wicked rebellion. Jeff. Davis and 
the assassins of our noble President ought to be treated 
as God’s law says: “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” 

Such a wicked thing as Jeff. Davis attempted was 
never done before, and will never be done again by 
man. ‘The papers say he don’t like pea soup. I 
guess the poor, dear boys that he starved to death 
would have been glad to have got pea soup or bean 
broth. He oughtto go hungry. I have nosympathy 
with copperheads who support Jeff. Davis. I call 
them chowderheads. The true meaning of .a copper- 
head is a man without principle of any kind. 

I have been much troubled, lately, because it seems 
as though they wasn’t going to allow all the loyal 
men to vote. The black man is made free, and I can’t 
comprehend how a freeman can be deprived of the 
liberty of the ballot-box. God’s family is a free family. 
Christ made all men free, and no human being can 
help it. The negroes must not be deprived of their 
rights. The President will not permit it—Congress 
will not permit it—and if they will, God will not permit 
it—never !—never !!—never!!!—NEVER!!!! 

My heart is filled with joy that this rebellion is put 
down. And, dear soldiers, it does my heart good to 
| know that you have retarned home. I have always 
| prayed for you, and the biessed God has answered my 
prayers. The country owes you a debt that they can 
never pay. You have pat down this wicked ok aw- 
ful rebellion, and the good God will reward you. I 
| have lost grandsons in this war, but it is a glorious 
| privilege to die for one’s country. Thank God, there 
are no tories in my family ! 

I thank you all for the great honor you have done 
me ; it is almost too great for me to bear. I do not 
deserve it. They told me it might kill me, bat I 
could never die any better than celebrating the Fourth 
of July. Good bye—God bless you all!” 


eqrceyaseratentenarnigeeat -_ 








Tue Crazy Souru Carorinians. A correspond- 
ent, writing from Columbia, S. C., to the New York 
ITerald, says: : 


“T was a great deal amused at the conversation of 
lan intelligent colored driver who was pointing out the 
places of interest to us.as he drove us about the city. 
Upon passing the Insane Asylum, we asked him if 
there were many confined there at present. He said, 
‘No, there are not many now, but,’ says he, ‘Lord 
bress you, Massa, you ought to have seen how fast 
they took crazy after the Conscription bill was 
passed! Why,’ said he, ‘they used to bring them in 
by the hundred, so crazy that they could not go into 
the army; but as soon as the war was over, they had 
just as much sense as I have.’ This same negro told 
me that when some of our rs were passing 
through there, one of them told him he had nothing 
to eat for two days. He went off and bought forty | 
loaves of bread, which he managed to slip in to them 
at night. He was informed on by some person that 
saw him; and ‘my goily,’ says he, ‘they gave me 





Butler. Seven pages are devoted to Literature, and, 
besides Literary Notes, contain criticisms on recent 
works by Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Kingsley, Richard Grant 
White, and Matthew Arnold. The Fine* Arts occupy 
two pages, and embrace the first notice of the Fortieth 
Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign. About a fourth part of the number is filled with 
advertisements, most of which are of a literary char- 
acter. Judging from this first number of Zhe Nation, 
we can congratulate the country on the possession of 
a first class weekly journal.—Boston Traveller. 
BR a eA 


ArFrraAip or Nortnern Kitnpness. The Nashville 
Union of the 28th ult. publishes the letter of S. J. 


| Cooke to the rebel Gov. Harris, proposing to assassi- 


nate Gov. Johnson. This precious document, dated 
April 24th, 1862, was found among the State archives 
recently captured. Cooke appears to have been an 
adept at firing the Southern heart, and was sagacious- 
ly alive to the danger of having the fire extinguished 
by comingin contact with Northern humanity. He 
says: “I fear the enemy will treat our men behind 
too kindly; thereby converting them to Yankees. 
Killing a few pickets, etc., would soon terminate their 
damnable civility.”’ Here is a hint of the barbarous 
policy that pervaded the South. 





to bestow undeserved praise in such a case, testifies to 
the good conduct of the negro troops in Richmond : 


The negro troops of the Federal forces in Richmond 
are spoken of by gentlemen of that city in terms of 
earnest praise. The deportment of the colored soldiers 
has been marked by delicate respect for the citizens of 
the fallen stronghold. So orderly were they in their 
conduct on entering the city, that they checked all 
disposition to license, and even stopped an attempt at 
general plunder on the part of the slave mob of the 
city. e feel it a duty of justice to General Weitzel 


people of Richmond was such as to have reflected 
credit on not only that officer, but on every colored 
man in his command. 





DisGracercen Proceepines. At a flag-raising in 
Hudson City, on the Fourth of July, at the corner of 
Palisade Avenue and Warren St., while the Rev. A. 
Cleghorn, one of the speakers, was referring to the 
flag just raised as the glorious emblem of our na- 
tion’s liberty, and that it waved in more lofty grandeur 
and sublimity than ever before, becnuse the enslaved 
bondmen were disenthralled, certain persons, among 
whom was an ex-Alderman, crjed out, ‘No nigger 
here,” rushed upon the stand erected for the speakers, 
and, with threats of violence and other disgraceful 
conduct, succeeded in preventing the reverend gen- 
tleman from making further remarks. 

—-—_—_— 


Ratirication or tae Anti-Stavery AMeENpb- 
MENT. The Anti-Slavery Amendment of the Consti- 
tution has been ratified by New Hampshire. The vote 
in the House of Representatives was 215 yeas to 96 
nays. Those voting in the negative were all of the 
so-called Democratic party.. A few honorable excep- 
tions in that party voted for the Amendment, not wish- 
ing, in the language of one of them, Mr. Quincy of 
Rumney, “to be the last mourner at the grave of 
Slavery.” In the Senate, there was a strict party 
vote upon .se question, 9 Republicans voting in the 
affirmative and 3 Democrats in the negative. 








Tue Freepmey ix Frormpa. Gen. Howard has 
received a report from two agents of his Bureau sent 
out to travel through Florida for the purpose of in- 
forming both employer and empioyé as to their pres- 
ent relations, and to give them such advice and in- 
structions as might, under the circumstances, be nec- 
essary. They give a hopeful account of Freedmen’s 
affairs, and say that the planters generally acquiesce in 
the new regimné, and acknowledge the imperative ne- 
cessity for colored labor in that State. 


Cuaries J. FautkNerR not Parponep. There 
is the best authority for contradicting the report that 
Charles J. Faulkner has been pardoned by the Presi- 
dent, who has not as yet acted in the case. There- 
_ all that hae been published in this matter is pre- 
mature. 


A MAGNIFICENT Bequest ny Apurrat Duroyt. 
Rear Admiral Dupont bequeathed $175,000—the 
amount of his prize money—to establish a national 
— in Washington for the orphans of soldiers and 

ors. 


3@7— Parson Brownlow has recently delivered him- 
sels of the opinion that he “ would rather trast the 
poorest black in ‘Tennessee with a vote than a mis- 
erable canting rebel, who has sneaked back into the 
a without taking time to wash the loyal blood off 

hands. 


0H John Stewart, a notorious bounty jumper, of 
West Roxbury, who has just enlisted into the regular 
army, was arrested at Fort Independence, Saturday, 
on suspicion that he is the monster who murdered the 


Joyce children a few weeks since. 
k@ The town of Denton, bape’ bem! was pearl 
destroyed by fire on the evening of the Fourth. Not 


. store, “ee ae is ee aspen families are des- 
ptitute. A rocket thrown upper of an old 
building was the cause. of the disaster. _ 


3B Norfolk has been put under martial law by 





about fifty lashes.’ ” 


.T +. The mili governorshi 
Fact ep tek be Pr gall eof Alege 





THE NATION, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
Will be published July 6, 1865. 

Its main objects will be— 

First—The discussion of the topics of the day, and, above 
all, of legal, economical and constitational questions, with 
greater accuracy and moderation than are now to be found 
in the daily press. 

+ Second—The maintenance and diffasion of true democratic 

principles in society and government, and the advocacy 
and illustration of whatever in legislation or in manners 
seems likely to promote a more equal distribution of the 
fruits of progress and civilization. 

Third—The earnest and persistent consideration of the 
condition of the laboring classes at the South, as a matter 
of vital interest to the nation at large, with a view to the 
removal of all artificial distinctions between them and 
the rest of the population, and the scouring to them, 
as far as education and justice can do it, of an equal 
chance in the race of life. 

Fourth—The enforcement and illustration of the doctrine 
that the whole community has tho strongest interest, both 
moral, political and material, in their elevation, and that 
there can be no real stability for the republic so long as 
they are left in ignorance and degradation. 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the political 
importance of popular education, and the dangers which 
a system like ours runs from the neglect of it in any por- 
tion of our territory. 

Sizth—The collection and diffasion of trustworthy in- 
formation as to the condition and prospects of the South- 
ern States, the openings they offer to capital, the supply 
and kind of Jabor which can be obtained in them, and 
the progress made by the colored population in acquiring 
the habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh—Seund and impartial criticism of books and 
works of art. 

Tue Nation will not be the organ of any party, . seet 
or body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort 
to bring to the discussion of political and social questions 
a really critical spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of 
violence, exaggeration and misrepresentation, by which so 
much of the political writing of the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one 
of its most prominent features ; and pains will be taken 
to have this task performed in every case by writers pos- 
sessing special qualifications for it. 

It is intended in the interest of investors, as well’as of 
the public generally, to have questions of trade and 
finance treated every week by a writer whose position and 
character will give his articles an exceptional value, and 
render them a safe and trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his 
work with some care, is about to start in a few days for 
a journey through the South. His letters will appear every 
week, and he is charged with the duty of simply reporting 
what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as possi- 
ble to draw its own inferences, 

The following writers, among others, have been secured, 
either as regular or occasional contributors : 


Iiexry W. Loneret.ow, 

J. R. Lowen, 

Joux G. Wurrtier, 

Samvuen Exrsor, (Ex-Pres. Trin. College, Hart- 
ford,) 

Prof. Torrey, (Harvard,) 

Dr. Francis Lieser, 

Prof. Catip, (Harvard,) 

Cuartes E. Norton, 

Judge Bonp, (Baltimore,) 

Epuvuno Quixcr, 

Prof. W. D. Wurrney, (Yale,) 

Prof. D. C. Gruman, (Yale,) 

Judge Daty, 

Prof. Dwicat, (Columbia Collego,) 

Judge WAYLAND, 

Freperick Law Ovmustep, 





tga The New York Daily News, a paper not likely |; 


himself, to declare here that their conduct toward the ° 


Rev. Dr. McCutxtock, 
Rev. Dr. Tuompson, 

Rev. Paiiuirs Brooks, 
Rev. Dr. Brtiows, 

C. J. Sriize, 

Henry T. Tuckerman, 
Bayarp TAyior, 

C. A. Bristrep, 

Cc. L. Brace, 

Ricuarp Grant Wuire, 
Witt Liorp Garrison, 
Sypveyr Groree Fisuer, 
Tueopore Tito, 

Gam Hawmintor, 

R. H. Sropparp, &e. &c. 


A more extended list will be published in a few days. 
Terms, $3 per annum. 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


No. 130 Nassau st., New York. 
June 16. 








WooL. 


i ye undersigned, late in the employ of Messrs. Hat - 
LoweLL & Copurn, having leased the léftg at Noe. 
6 and 8 Channing Street, is prepared to do the Woon Con- 
mission and Brokerace busigess 

He takes this method of calling attention to his facili- 
ties for selling, his store being admirably located, and 
his acquaintance with manufacturers large. Consignments 
are respectfully solicited, and consignors are assured that 
all Wool sent to him will be carefully graded and faith- 
| fully handled. Liberal advanoes made when required. 

Orders from manufacturers for the purchase of Fleece 
or Pulled Wools, either in the Boston, New York or Phil- 
adelphia markets, will receive immediate attentions 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, Jr. 








References : 


Messrs. HAtLowet. & Convery, Boston. 
Messrs. HALLOWELL, Prescorr & Co. New York. 
Messrs. Davis, Fiss & Baxes, Philadelphia. 


Boston, July 14, 1865. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


AND 


INTENSELY INTERESTING! 


(PIRITUALISM AS IT IS! Facts, Fancies and Fol. 
lies! A New Explanation. The result of Scientific 
Investigation. 
Send 25 cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, New York. 
June 23. dw 








Dr. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


RE the most perfect purgative which we are able to 
produce, or which we think has ever yet been pro- 
dueed by anybody. Their effects have abundantly shown 
to the community how much they excel the ordinary med- 
icines in use. They ate safé and pleasant to take, but 
powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimulate 
the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions 
of itsorgans, purify the blood, and expel disease. They 
purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their 
natural action, and impart a healthy tone, with strength 
to the whole system. Not onty do they cure the every- 
day complaints of everybody, but also formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. While they produce powerful effvets, they 
are, at the same time, in diminished doses, the safest and 
best physic that can be employed for children. Being su- 
gar-coated, ~ are pleasant to take ; and, being purely 
vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures have 
been made which surpass belief, were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character as to 
forbid the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen 
and physicians have lent their names to carry to the pub- 
lic the reliability of our remedies, while others have sent 
us the agsurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute immensely to the relief of our afflicted, suffer- 
— 

he Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our 
American Almanac, beam y Corte for the use and 
certificates of their cures, of following complaints :— 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, , Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from foul stomach, N 
Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and pain aris- 
ing therefrom, Flatulency, Loas of A ite, all diseases 
which require an evacuant medicine. ey also, by puri- 
fying the blood and sti the system, cure many 
complaints which it would not be su: 
such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, 
Irritability, Deran of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints from a low 

State of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 
Do not be put off by unpritcipled dealers with other 

Dem 





preparations which they make no on. and 
Avenr’s, and take no others. The want the best aid 
there is for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
sold by all draggists. , neeegmen 
June 2. 2m. 


WANTED, 


SITUATION as travelling nurse to wait upon an in- 
A valid lady. Good references ean be given. Apply 
at 57 Joy street, or at the Anti-Slavery office, 221 Wash- 
ington street, Mass. 
June 9. 
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BY KATY CARLISLE. 





«© diamond blaze, whose rays down-pierce 
From dark-blue deeps afar, 

Could love and worship ever turn 
A hearth-coal to a star? 


“ An ember on a half-quenched hearth, 
Tn a low vale, am I ;— 

Come, Wind, upbreathe my fainting flame, 
Upwaft me to the sky! 


“© grand and lone and beautifol 
Whose rays impierce me so, 

Mingle this atom of carth’s warmth 
In thy celestial glow! 


“ Ah me! the flame consumes me still, 
While, burning, I aspire : 
fo be it, if my last pale ray 
But reach that starry fire!” 
Boston, June 28, 1865. 


“SIO SEMPER TYRANNIS.” 


[The following beautiful lines were recited by Miss Liz- 
zie Doren, at the close of a recent lecture in Boston, 
upon the life and character of the late President Lincoln, 
delivered in a trance state, and printed in the Banner of 
Light.} 

«Sic Semper Tyrannis!” © sentence of might, 

When pronounced in the service of Freedom and Right! 
Yet how false is its meaning to true hearts and brave, 
When it falls from the lips of the coward and knave ! 
Each drop of the blood that so basely was shed, 

Like a mountain shall rest on the parricide’s head ; 

And to those who urged on the foul fiend in bis track, 

« Thus ever to traitors!” we answer them back. 





« Sic Semper Tyrannis!” © recreant State ! 

The words of your motto have sealed your own fate : 
The blood of the bondman cried out from the soil ; 
The tears of his anguish, the sweat of his toil— 

The right arm of Justice was bared for the blow, 

And the pride of the tyrant in dust is laid low ; 

And when the last hope of Rebellion shall die, 

** Thus ever with traitors!” shall sound from on high. 


“ Sic Semper Tyrannis !” The jadgments of God 

Are written in letters of blood on your sod. 

Oh, where was your mercy when true hearts and brave 
By a slow, wasting famine went down to the grave? 
Ay, the walls of your prison a story can tell 

Which would put to the blush e’en the demons in hell ; 
But the arrow of Justice unerring has sped— 

“Thus ever with traitors!” in judgment is said. 


“ Sic Semper Tyrannis !” That sentence repeat 
When your hosts shall be scattered in hopeless defeat ; 
Nor fail to remember that you were the first 

To kindle the flames of Rebellion accurst. 

Our protest went down from the North to the South, 
Till we thundered it forth from the cannon’s red mouth, 
And the dust of our fathers re-echoed the ery— 

«* Thus ever with traitors! Ay, thus let them die!” 


** Sic Semper Tyrannis!” Our life has not fled, 

Though a blow has been struck at our National Head; 

It but adds a new impulse and gives a fresh start 

To the true loyal blood in the National Heart ; 

And the future sball prove, when the conflict is done, 
That the hearts of the people are beating as one; 

And the words from our Jips that in judgment shall fall— 
“« Thus ever with traitors !”—are echoed by all. 


—__ 


THE FREEDMAN'S 


De Lord He make us free indeed 
In His own time an’ way ; 
We plant de rice and cotton seed, 
An’ see de sprout some day ; 
We know it come, but not de why— 
De Lord know more dan we ; 
We ’spected freedom by-an’-by, 
An’ now we all are free. 
Praise de Lord! Praise de Lord ! 
For new we all are free. 


SONG. 


De Norf is on de side of right, 
An’ full of men, dey say ; 
An’ dere, when poor man work, at night 
He sure to get his pay ; 
De Lord he glad dey are so good, 
An’ make dem berry strong ; 
An’ when dey called to give deir blood, 
Dey all come right along. 
Praise de Lord! Praise de Lord ! 
Dey all come right along. 


Dere blue coats cover all de groun’, 
An’ make it like de sky ; 
An’ every grayback loafing roun’ 
He tink it time to fly ; 
We not afraid ; we bring de ebild, 
An’ stan’ beside de door, 
An’ oh ! we hug it berry wild, 
An’ keep it ebermore. 
Praise de Lord! Praise de Lord ! 
We keep it ebermore. 


De mas’er ’s come back from his tramp, 
*Pears he is broken quite ; 
He takes de basket to de camp 
For rations ebery night ; 
Dey fought bim when he loud and strong, 
Dey feed him when he low, 
Dey say dey will forgive de wrong, 
An’ bid him ‘pent an’ go. 
Praise de Lord! Praise de Lord ! 
Dey bid him pent an’ go. 
De rice is higher far dis year, 
De eotton taller grow ; 
De lowest corn-siik on de ear 
Is higher dan de hoe ; 
De Lord He lift up eberyting 
*Cept rebel in his grave ; 
De negro bress de Lord, an’ sing, 
He is no longer slave. 
Praise de Lord! Praise de Lord ! 
De negro no more slave. 
—Harpa’s Weekly. 





ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 

The slave called not in vain ; 
Thou didst unloose his chain, 

And bid him rise ; 
Four millions now made free, 
Lift up one voice to thee, 
And sound the Jubilee 

Unto the skies! 


For Justice, Trath and Right, 
Thou didst put forth thy might, 
And firmly stand ; 
Bade ali the bond go free, 
Like Christ of Calvary, 
Proclaiming Liberty 
In all the land. ‘ 


COURAGE! 

Knowing the Right and Trne, 
Let the world say to you 

Worst that it can ; 
Answer despite the blame, 
Answer despite the shame, 
+R not belie my name, 

Til bea man!” 


Armed only with the Right, 
Standing alone to fight 
Wrong old as Time ; 
Holding up bands to God 
Over the rack and rod— 
Over the crimson sod, 
That is sublime ! 


Monarchs of old at will 
Parcelled the world, but still 
Crowns may be won ; 

Yet there are piles to light— 
Putting all fear to fight, 
Shouting for Truth and Right, 

Who will mount on? 











ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION AT FRAM- 
INGHAM, JULY 4th, 1865. 

The fourth of July, this year, was everything that 
could be desired in point of weather. The sun rose 
clear and bright, and a pleasant breeze cooled the air. 
A large number of persons left Boston in the special 
train engaged for the trip to Framingham, and many 
joined them at the several stations on the way. On 
reaching the grove, the seats of the amphitheatre were 
immediately filled. A colored band, who had kindly 
volunteered their services for the day, introduced the 
proceedings with some good music, after which the 
meeting was called to order by Rev. Joun T. SanGent, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements appoint- 
ed for that purpose by the New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention. 


Mr. Sargent read a letter of fraternal greeting from 
Rev. G. W. Sracy of Milford; after which, W11- 
L1AM Wetts Brown was introduced to the audience. 


Mr. Brown spoke of the policy of the government in 
putting into office those who so recently were promi- 
nent in the rebellion. He said the rebellion has 
closed too soon, or we have the wrong man in the 
Presidential chair. The great millennium we hoped 
to have is not with us. Mr. Brown had hoped that 
President Johnson would have finished the work 
which Mr. Lincoln had begun, but he is installing in 
power the very men who were prominent in the re- 
bellion. The President said to the colored reople— 
‘*Go to Congress ’’"—but he seems determined to put 
those who have been rebels in power, so as to get the 
start of Congress. He has put at least one man in 
power who cannot, by a strict construction of the law, 
take the oath of office. Mr. Brown feared we are to 
be cheated out of what we have been promised, and 
what the brave men have been fighting for. If the 
South is to be in the Union, it should not have gone 
into the hands of the very men who have been rebel- 
ling against the Union. 

One of the charges against the South has been that 
she has been ruled by the minority. President John- 
son calls upon that minority to rulenow. He leaves 
the negro, who has been fighting, ‘‘out in the cold.” 
The prospect is, that the black man is to be ground 
to powder. The preponderating element in the South 
is the black element, but that element is left out en- 
tirely from political action. Mr. Brown feared that 
negro suffrage in the South was now an impossibility. 
It is darker to-day thana year ago. We have been 
fighting for almost nothing. A new form of slavery 
is being inaugurated, for the “ wages ” of the best of 
the freedmen are but five or seven dollars a month. 
The employed have no right to choose their employ- 
ers. The black man has only been taken from the 
frying-pan into the fire. The government has broken 
its faith with the black man, for the negro soldier 
was promised protection, but he is not protected. 
He is left at the mercy of the tyrants of the South. 
Mr. Brown feared the black man’s condition would 
be worse than when he was in slavery. “Gov.” 
Holden says the blacks are not fit for the suffrage, 
but he has not tried giving them the suffrage. Mr. 
Brown hoped his anticipations of the future would 
not be realized, and that the freedman would have 
liberty ; that the foundations of freedom would be so 
secure as that we might rejoice that the rebellion had 
been. If there was ever atime when Abolitionists 
should be on the alert, itis now. All will depend on 
the work that shall be done before the next Congress 
meets. The President has shown that only Congress 
can save us. He has shown his predilection in favor 
of the South. The policy of the government shows 
its determination to keep the black man down, But 
he cannot be put back into slavery without a struggle 
on his part. Two hundred thousand black men under 
arms will give the South some trouble. (Cheers.) 
If the government fail to protect the black man, we 
shall have St. Domingo over again. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Brown said that if such a time should come, he would 
go down South, and help accomplish the good work. 
(Cheers.) 

The next speaker was Cuartes W. Strack, Esq. 
Mr. Slack did not feel surprised that Mr. Brown had 
some misgivings at the prospect of the times. No 
man can be uninterested in these times. There are 
many things in the record of President Johnson, for 
the last few months, to make us sad. Men have 
been appointed to the government of the South who 
have been prominent in the rebellion, and we have 
seen the advice of the Anti-Slavery element rejected, 
discarded and unrecognized. The President has 
pardoned man after man who had no excuse for the 
crime of treason. Yet, for all that is sad, there is 
something of hope. Andrew Johnson is one of the 
poor white men of the South. (Cheers.) He has no 
sympathy with the ruling interest of former times. 
No one would be more condemned and despised than 
he by the former ruling influence of the South. Pres. 
Johnson, in reorganizing South Carolina, has left out 
the provision in regard to voting which he establish- 
ed in the other States. That is something for which 
to take courage. We have the declaration, made 
often and frankly to those who have called on the 
President, that they cannot be more in earnest than he 
in regard to this matter. Some will say, words are 
good, acts are better. But the last four years have 
taught us charity. We had Abraham Lincoln for 
four years, and we know how sad were our hearts at 
times. Mr. Slack had faith yet in Andrew Johnson. 
(Cheers.) He was satisfied that the loyal, liberty-. 
loving men of the nation would never allow the sa- 
crifice which some fear. (Applause.) The President 
cannot afford to part with his friends, and who are 
his friends but the Anti-Slavery people? While 
there are many of the President’s acts to be deplored, 
yet, backed by the people, he will stand fast by every 
principle which we have achieved. President John- 
son has declared that those who wish to reconstruct 
in the South must accept the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and pass the Constitutional amendment. The 
instinct in the heart of the President is self-protection 
and honor for the future. He follows Abraham Lin- 
coln, and he knows it was his anti-slavery policy 
that put him into the niche of fame where he stands. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate surroundings of the 
hour, we have much to hope. The present policy of 
the government will have to be abandoned, yet Mr. 
Slack was confident that the President had done what 
seemed to him best. The women have a great work 
to do. Without them, the great victory would not 
have been achieved. Only by all our people joining 
bands shall we have that success which we ought to 
and can have. 

After more music by the band, which gave a very 
creditable performance, the Chairman announced Ab- 
by Kelley Foster, Lewis Ford, Caroline R. Putnam, 
James Nowell and William S. Hayward as a Finance 
Committee, who would proceed to take a collection 
from the audience during the remarks of the next 
speaker. Mrs. Foster spoke a few earnest words in 
relation to the need of funds for the Anti-Slavery work 
now in progress. The Chairman then introduced 


Wenpect Puituirs. He said that we had been 
accustomed to come to this celebration for twenty 
years past. Some thought their work was done; but 
if the events of this summer shall divide the Repub- 
lican party, our children for twenty years to come 
may have to continue the struggle. If the President 
yields to the influences from the South now pressed 
upon him, the contest will continue in politics as stren- 
uously as it has done in arms. 

The radical members of the Republican party think 
that our movements should proceed on the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence. They must be 
supported to carry that idea into practice. 

The President hesitates in regard to the movements 
of recenstruction. The radical members of his party 
say to him in that case, Stop! delay! do nothing on 
an uncertainty! The important thing is to keep the 
rebel States out of Congress. 


Next December, eighty-four Representatives from 
these rebel States will go to Congress, enter it, and 
take their old seats. The Clerk (Mr. McPherson) 
will proceed to call the States in their old order. 
It is at his choice, and his only, to call them, and then 
they are to act in the choice of a Speaker, and in 
whatever other matters may come up. If President 
Johnson wishes this to be done, it wi/lbe done. His 
theory is, that the rebel States have never been out of 
the Union. The great majority of these eighty-four 
will vote, and the Democratic party will vote with 
them. 

Mr. Slack says very truly, that Mr. Johnson has 
pledged himself to the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. But if these rebel Representatives are in Con- 
gress, they will trade; they will make conditions, 
and impose terms. The crisis of the hour is, wheth- 
er Mr. McPherson, the Clerk, takes these persons in, 
or leaves them out. 

If President Johnson really agreed with Charles 
Sumner that these States should be left out for the 
present, as he has seemed to say and to promise, 
we should not have these hasty movements of recon 
struction, embracing so many States in rapid suc- 
cession. This seale is too great for a mere experi- 
ment. It is said that South Carolina has been admit- 
ted on a better basis; but if it be so, he could have 
done the same thing in all the other States. If it be 
80, the law is not his obstacle, and he has destroyed 
the very excuse which he himself formerly alleged. 
Perhaps this Southern man cannot at present see 
the negro with unprejudiced eyes. He knows slavery, 
root and branch. He needs no report about it. If he 
gives up the black race to the control of the white in 
these reconstructed States, it is because he wishes to 
do so. We are in serious danger from this position of 
the President. The interests and rights of the negroes 
are in danger; of those very men who have given 
the most efficient help, the warmest zeal, the most 
self-sacrificing devotedness to the cause of the coun- 
try. We must stand up for them, as they have done for 
us. We must let the President know that our sup- 
port of him will depend upon his faithfulness in this 
matter. 

These negroes are now undergoing terrible persecu- 
tions from our own officers, civi) and military. Gen. 
Grierson has been treating them with shameful injus- 
tice and inhumanity. Even Stanton and Speed do 
not take our side in their influence on the President. 
The President himself is opposed to us. 

Mr. Phillips proceeded to contrast McClellan’s meth- 
od of making war with Grant’s. He thought that we, 
instead of waiting, like the former, until the enemy 
has completed his fortifications, should say to our op- 
ponents, like the latter—‘‘ We shall move imme” 
mediately on your works.” 

The new Governor of North Carolina is taken from 
the Confederate bench. President Johnson sends that 
class of men to act as Federal officers. Our only de- 
fence is in changing the purpose of Andy Johnson. 
Our danger is gréater than Grant’s was before Vicks 
burg. To-day a voice should go from Massachusetts, 
letting the President know that his friends look upon 
his present attitude as a surrender to the rebels. If 
the present policy goes on, we shall be governed by 
the whites of the rebel States. 

At the close of Mr. Phillips’s speech, the meeting 
adjourned for one hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Chairman read the following list of persons 
nominated as officers of the meeting, and, the vote be- 
ing taken, they were elected :— 

President—Rev. Joun T. Sarcent. 


Vice Presidents—Charles L. Remond, Joshua T. 
Everett, Andrew T. Foss, Wm. Wells Brown, Nathan- 
iel H. Whiting, Geo. L. Stearns, Charles W. Slack. 

Secretaries—Charles K. Whipple, George H. Young. 

Finance Committee—Abby Kelley Foster, Lewis 
Ford, Caroline R. Putnam, James Nowell, Wm. S. 
Hay ward. . 


After music by the band, Cuarres C. BurLeicn 
was introduced to the meeting. He said—This morn- 
ing we had our danger set before us, and the need of 
effort to turn aside that danger. It may not be amiss 
if we consider some of the grounds of hope. One of 
the speakers told us that, notwithstanding the many 
unfavorable signs at Washington, he still bad a good 
deal of faith in Andy Jobnson. The thought came to 
Mr. Burleigh, that although he had not much faith in 
the President, he had faith in God. He felt a confi- 
dence that He who has led us thus far through our 
difficulty will not desert us now, in the very midst of 
the path—will not forsake the work he has undertaken. 
This nation was planted for a noble purpose. It is to 
be held te its mission—it is not to be permitted to turn 
from its work. A nation is here to illustrate the 
grandeur, excellency and power of the great doctrine 
of equal rights, and the perfect sanctity of manhood. 
The Pilgrims doubtless knew not the full meaning of 
their task ; it was left for this day to show it. We 
have come through the Red Sea of blood, and we must 
not turn back because we face new dangers to-day. 
Some imagined that when we caught sight of the 
promised land, we might throw off the harness. But 
we are to press forward still. Let us not give up yet. 
The work which we are doing as preliminary to our 
purpose is so impressing the mind of this people that 
we shall move to our task with a nation vowing it will 
not be cheated of the fruit of its sacrifice. How are 
we met to-day ? Every one nearly says the black man 
hasa right to suffrage. They say it is his that he 
may save his own rights, but also because it is need- 
ful for the salvation of our own rights. But afterall, 
though the black man ought to have the franchise, yet 
he must have it in the right way and at the right 
time, they say. They tell us the rights of the States 
must be respected. The President may desire the 
good result as muchas any one, but he and we must 
leave it to the States. Mr. Burleigh doubted if it 
would be best for the South to do this work. He 
feared it would be shown that none but those who had 
been indoctrinated in the principle of equal rights 
would be on the side of those who thought universal 
suffrage the true policy. It is unsafe to trust the ne- 
gro to those who would crush him under their feet. 
He urged the nation to take the right and broad view 
of this question. You must take the ground of exist- 
ing law—if you can find it—and conform yourself 
thereto; or if you refuse that, you must go back to 
first principles; begin as if there were no law, and 
build on the solid granite. Which does your Presi- 
dent propose to do? Let him take one horn of the di- 
lemma, and stick to that. If you say, let the old law 
stand as itis, you leave with the people of the States 
which have been in rebellion the full control of those 
States. The Constitution of North Carolina gives the 
President no right to appoint a provisional Governor, 
or to tell him what to do. Itis only by election by 
the people that a governor can be chosen. The Pres- 
ident (in his course) says the right has come to him 
to do certain things contrary to the law of North Caro- 
lina. I believe he is right in that, from the fact of the 
entire forfeiture of all right of government by that 
people. What are the States? You say the people. 
Who are the people? It is just there that the Southern ) 
people are getting bewildered. We say the people 
are all of competent age ard sound mind, no matter of 
what nation or clime. Every man is one of the peo- 
ple, and North Carolina recognized that once. When 
the President has set aside the Constitution as much 
as he has, he virtually says the Constitution is not 
binding. If the President had said nothing about suf- 
frage, do you suppose any one would have had the ef- 
frontery to suggest it? The constitution of North Car- 
olina says nothing about who shall have a roice in 
framing a State Constitution. The power which sets 
aside a Constitution as much as the President has done 
makes the Constitution as much provisional as a pro- 
visional Governor is. He has the power to put the 
whole document ander his feet, and write a new one, 
as much as to do what he fas done. (Cheers.) 

Having thus a clear foundation to build on, the deep 





under lying feeling of justice is on the side of the 





black man. The justice of the question is clearly his 

on the issue of manhood. Every State which be- 

longed to the Union in the beginning—in the old time 

—declared the black man had this right by virtue of 
his manhood. The right of voting is a human right. 

To-day our strength is in the sentiment of justice, re- 
inforced by every sentiment of gratitude to those who 
came to you and helped to save you. (Cheers.) Where 
would you have been had it not been for the black 
man? (Hear, hear.) The black man helped you to 

suceees. In the Book of Decrees you will find it de- 
creed that the flag should never be carried to Rich- 
mond and Charleston until black soldiers carried it 
there. (Cheers.) Why stop to inquire as to the man- 
hood of the black men? You did not stop to agitate 
this question of manhood on the white side, even 
though it took in Pierce and Buchanan. (Cheers.) 
You have read the story of the boat aground, which 
was in imminent peril until the black soldier jumped 
to the rescue, saying—Somebody must die to get us 
out of this, and it may as well be me, Thus speak- 
ing, he put his shoulder to the stern and pushed it off, 
and he fell pierced by rebel shot. And after this record 
has been repeated on a hundred battle-fields, is this 
nation going to forget every lesson of its Christianity 
and justice,—going to turn this black man over to 
those who have always oppressed him? You havea 
mighty lever in the hearts of this people. Mr. Bur- 
leigh had spoken before a regiment of soldiers who were 
recruited in the pro-slavery parts of Pennsylvania, 
and he was astonished at the great cheers they gave 
him. ge justice and gratitude on our side to 
help us. at an ineffably mean act it would be to 
give the soldier who has helped us to victory, back to 
those who hate him the more because we have con- 
quered them by his help? Who could face the world, 
nay, who could face his own looking-glass after such 
an act ? It is a piece of pure effrontery for the South 
to suggest thus much. He who can’t be whipped or 
sneered into decency by such a course as this deserves 
to live a life ofindecency. Some are continually 
talking tous of magnanimity. It isa fine word. It 
is a fine thing in their estimation when it is to be 
shown at somebody else’s expense. Be magnani- 
mous toward those who would tear the Declaration of 
Independence all to pieces !! Mr. Burleigh believed 


in magnanimity to those who had shown their man- 


hood—those who had shown it after we have for so 
long denied it. But we hmve come to that time when 
it is only policy and safety to do this. It is our duty 
to stand for the right as the right. Give the control 
of the South to the conquered rebels, and how long 
will they respect your right? How long would it be 
before they would get the rule in this country? The 
whole tendency of events must be toward the triumph 
of the right. We are to fight on still. One blow to- 
day may be worth ten six months hence, and it is well 
that we strike it vigorously. 

The band again gave a piece of music, after which 

Mr. Puitcirs offered the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That we look on any reorganization 
of the rebel States which does not rest on the prin- 
ciples of the absolute equality of every man before 
the Law, and the recognition of the full civil rights 
of every citizen, as a practical surrender of the North 
to the South; and that, viewing such reconstruction 
as the essential triumph of the Slave Power, we 
pledge ourselves to an agitation to crush it as devoted 
and tireless as that of the last thirty years. 


He wished also to suggest that the quiet and peace 
of the country absolutely demand the settlement of 
this matter on the right basis. This consideration re- 
quires the constant pressing of this position—No re- 
construction without negro suffrage. Through all al- 
ternations of political affairs we must adhere to this. 
And a useful help in this matter among the people 
will be subscription to the Anti-Slavery Standard, one 
feature of which is that it does not and will not con- 
tain either accusation or defence in regard to differ- 
ences of opinion ameng Abolitionists. 

This resolution passed by a unanimous vote. The 
Finance Committee then entered again upon their 
work of collection, and the President introduced to 
the meeting Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper. She spoke 
of the past history of this country, suggesting both 
courage and warning from the action of our fathers 
in the first revolution. She pointed out the rotten 
timbers which have been incorporated with the ship 
of State, and proceeded to speak of the action of the 
colored people in the present struggle, so noble, so de. 
voted, so traly magnanimous, and of the obvious and 
imperative duty of standing by them in their hour of 
danger, which is now impending or actually present. 
The black man, if not highly intelligent, knows 
enough at least to give a loyal vote instead of a dis- 
loyal one. ‘The success of this nation has been so 
long delayed because the justice of God met it in the 
way, and withstood it. The immense preparations, 
the gigantic armies could not succeed until it was de- 
cided that Slavery should die. Then and not till 
then came success. Only after the passing of the 
Constitutional Amendment did Charleston and Rich- 
mond fall. 

As to the inferiority of the colored race, there 
are plenty of white people who must be raised, and 
raised many degrees to stand on an equality with them. 
The oppressors of the negroes are beneath them. An 
American ought to be ashamed to use the help of 
freedmen to save the life of his nation, and then re- 
fuse them the indispensable means of maintaining 
their own rights. Let not the rights of negroes be 
left in such hands as those of the new Governor of 
Mississippi. 

This nation has not even repented ; it has not under- 
stood its own guilt. When we understand the greatness 
of the guilt which slaveholding implies, we shall be 
ready to adopt the rule, No reconstruction without 
negro suffrage. 


Rev. Axprew T. Foss was the next speaker. He 
regarded the present time as one of momentous 
interest. This hour exceeds in interest every other 
hour. We have had three crises. First, there was 
the battle of Fredericksburg. Two years ago, Meade 
had driven back the rebels. Second, a great Proclam- 
ation of Emancipation was made by President Lin- 
coln. Thirdly, there was the reélection of Lincoln. 

But the crisis upon us now is greater than any of 
the others. If we make any compromise—if the reb- 
els come into power, as seems now to be the policy of 
the guvernment—the war will have been in vain. 
During this summer we have a work of transcendent 
importance. Mr. Foss fully believed we should be 
victorious. In every crisis the negro has been the 
conqueror. We said he should not fight—he said he 
would. We s&y he shall not vote ; but by the living 
God he will vote. (Cheers.) Mr. Foss was one of 
the hopeful kind. If we do our duty, we shall be suc- 
cessful—everything seems to be working for freedom- 
The Dred Scott Decision is the most powerful 
argument for negro voting; for it argued that, if he 
had any rights, he had all the rights of a citizen. The 
government has made him a citizen ; and now we can 
say he ought to vote. We can take all the filth of the 
pro-slavery sewers, and make it all redound to the 
glory of God. 

Who is Andy Johnson? What is the Democratic 
party, provided there is one? (Laughter.) If we 
have truth our side, we have everything. “One man 
with God is a majority.” Mr. Foss was going to 
work on in this cause, and to work under the patron- 
age of A. T. Foss, if he could not find any other 
patronage. (Laughter.) Suppose we fail? If the 
Southerners come into Congress, they will assimilate 
with the Copperheads ; but even then we will never 
say fail. We stand ou the side of justice and truth, 
and will never say fail. In the name of God and 
Humanity, success will crown our efforts. 

The concluding address on this occasion was made 
by Sternen S. Fosrer of Worcester. The last speak- 
er, said he, is a man of large hope, but such are not 
always safe men. Mr. Foster hoped, but he feared, 
and he thought fear was the proper attitude of mind 
to-day. 

Every speaker has referred to negro suffrage, and 
this is the all-important question which, if settled 
aright, must be decided by the Anti-Slavery people. 


This is the great question for the next quarter of a 
century. Suppose we reconstruct on white suffrage ; 
let us anticipate events,—you have then a Congress 
including seventy-five men from the South who repre- 
sent the Secession party, and they will stand as a 
solid body—they will have all the old love of slavery. 
They stand as a unit. Either there will be copper- 
heads enough to give them the preponderance, or 
there will not be. Suppose they get a majority on 
their side. Then will come the assumption of the 
rebel debt. The second act will be to send the color- 
ed men back to bondage—then we shall have a viler 
set of men in Washington than ever before. Then 
all that the South demands will be conceded to them. 
Then another war is inevitable, for the negro will 
never surrender the bayonet to resume the chain. 
They will fight for themselves after having fought for 
us. Then you have war from the Gulf to the Canada 
line. Then you have a war between families—the 
worst war that ever raged in the world. We shall see 
a more bloody war than Ireland ever saw. Suppose 
the South does not get the majority, what comes 
then ?_ Tne South will be united, and there will be a 
political war in the Congress which will give the 
South time for further consolidation. Moreover, you 
will have been guilty of a depth of ingratitude un- 
known before, in keeping the suffrage from those who 
have given themselves to save this nation. 

The South, finding she is over-matched, will find 
she is powerless, and can do nothing. The next 
move will be to get out of this government. The 
South will turn to the colored man and say—‘‘ You 
have every reason to hate the North for her ingrati- 
tude—if you will make common cause with us, we 
will crush this foe.” So together they will secure 
their independence, and the world will say “amen!” 
If this Union is reconstructed without negro suffrage, 
this country will see a very dark hour—such a state 
is more than a poasibility—it is a probability. 

President Johnson declared at the outset that he had 
no particle of care for the black man. He has done 
no act of special good to the colored man. Where 
has he done more for the negro than to provide for 
him as a piece of property? Mr. Foster asked if, as 
some assert, President Johnson is for us, what does 
he bow before? Public opinion. He stands in the 
position to understand what public opinion is ; if so, 
then we decide that public opinion is against us. 
Public sentiment is with Andy Johnson. The Presi- 
dent will never go against public opinion, unless he is 
overborne by it. If the people of the North are not 
ready for negro suffrage, have we any reason for 
hope? The South will yet bite the dust for its in- 
human conduct to the Negro. The administration 
has outlawed the Negro; it has him under its heel. 

The President is not loyal. The man who says 
treason is the greatest crime, and then puts the gov- 
ernment of the North into the hands of those traitors, 
is not loyal. He is helping forward the game which is 
to split this government. Secession is not a crime. 
Mr.’Foster was the son of a revolutionist. The revo- 
tionists had the right to set up a government for them- 
selves. But the South never proposed anything but 
a piratical association. It was in partnership with the 
North, and secretly plundered the other partner, and 
went off, accomplishing secession by treachery and 
violence. Justice, Liberty and Equality form a basis 
for a government on which any States have a right to 
unite. 

Mr. Foster advised the negro to support any govern- 
ment which recognized his equality before the law, 
In spite of these forebodings, Mr. Foster had hope. 
He saw on the side of the Anti-Slavery party the whole 
orthodox clergy of the North. We have on our side 
all the leading, prominent, active RePublicans. They 
all go for negro suffrage. All that remains for us is 
to go to work to reform that public sentiment in which 
is our only hope. 

After music once more by the band, the members of 
which gave their services to the cause, receiving only 
their expenses, the meeting adjourned. 

CHARLES. K. WHIPPLE, 
GEORGE H. YOUNG, 
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3G That always able and interesting review, Tue 
Curistian Examiner, for 1865, presents the follow- 
ing table of contents :—1. The Drift Period in The- 
ology. 2. The American Unitarian Pulpit. 3. Hor- 
ace Mann. 4. Forsyth’s Cicero. 5. The Ideal 
Church. 6. Hedge’s Reason in Religion. 7. Tho- 
reau. 8. The New Nation. 9. Review of Current 
Literature. Tue Examiner is published once in 
two months, begiuning with January of each year, 
at $5 per annum, payable in advance. Walker, Ful- 
ler & Co., Publishers. 
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Rev. Mr. Conway, State Comeases in COMPANY yin 
men’s Bureau of the War Donne ™ the Py 
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tion and singing. After the chaeke a Geelans, 
Mr. Chase made a speech to the schola eee 
stance of which we give below: > the wi. 


“ A short time ago I was jn Washi 

saw the President. Amone all Fee U there 
pleased him in connection with Une things thar 
we live, I remember that he meni Mi 
lishment of schools for the odecns; Oned the ees 
dren in this Southern country, ON Of oor thik 


this tim 


boy himself. He had in him a WAS On a be 
than any mere educational reqeiremen Nis be . 
honest heart and a purpose to Papa bad an 
spent several years of his life without | os i had 
the point of advancement attained are. ached 
yet he succeeded by close application MANY of voy, 
tention, and ultimately became a Seaton ; striet at. 
Legislature, and then a member of Cn Of the State 

OMSTESS, alter, 


ward a Senator, and now he is the 
republic. He had difficulties, and yo 

yours. As he rose by good use of the ae 
command, so may you ; and ee hia 
difficulties that were in his way, 80 ms 


Presiden, 


of power; yet you may attain » * ‘0 places 
j & POSiiog 
Teise the pry. 
reach a point equal to that enjoyed apace 
— ‘ ? PPOpie, 
+ to inform the 
YOU make of 
Be careful to nye 
Board of Educa. 
Obey thove teacher 
Wel as soldiers nah 
e have 4 « " 
bloody war of four years’ dentin ae 
gazed in another. It isa fight against aba 
and these teachers and friends are y: oe 
majors, colonels, and generals, Jost a8 regiment 
have their officers, and the soldiers must Per 
so you, as little children in school, h heer 
cers, and you must obey them. 
them, and love God and your Savior Josys Chr 
and you will succeed. | hope vou will ris So 
rapidly, and in the diligent observance of ther 
things you will be happy.”"—New Orleans Delp 
June 8th. ' ss, 


ent 


me. 
YOUr Captains, 


Ve Your of. 
Be obedient 1 


SECRETARY STANTON, 


The Eastern proverb says: “ Abuse not the steed 
that hath borne thee through battle.” The «« 
tematic maligners of Secretary Stanton are taking 
a new base, for the purpose of disziving him ani 
driving him from office, under cover of the popular 
ity of Gen. Sherman, and their object is not tod 
honor to the one, but to confer dishonor upon the 
other. Gen. Sherman has never had such friends 
before, at least since the war began. The rugged 
and not always fair-spoken chief of the War Depart. 
ment has held the rebellion by the throat ever since 
his accession to office, and has never shown any 
favor to its chiefs, its participators, or its at cessaries 
He has been better and more thoroughly abused by 
the Northern allies of and apologizers for the rebel 
than any other man in the country, saving always 
the lamented Lincoln. He has never quailed before 
the rage and ferocity of the rebels, nor shown favor or 
quarter to their aiders,well-wishers and sympathizer 
For his stern and uncompromising hostility to rebel. 
lion in every shape which it bas assumed,be has incur- 
red the everlasting hostility of Northern traitors; and 
now, when his efforts and his policy are triumphant, 
and can no longer be assailed, they seize npon an 
episode of the war, for the purpose of keeping up 
their measureless and causeless obloquy. The men 
who have been continually railing at Secretary 
Stanton for what they call * illegal arrests” avd 
“ high-handed, unconstitational measures,” whict 
the state of the country has required, and the grea 
majority of the people of the country have justified 
and approved, have never seen anything wrong it 
the rebellion. They were “no coercion” men a 
the commencement of the war, “ amnesty men” a 
| Chicago, and “ peace men ” always and everywhere 
|They never heard of Fort Pillow; they never 
| dreamed that there were any such places as Ander- 
| sonville and Libby prison. But some of the ir friends 
have been incarcerated, for good cause, at Fort La 
fayette or Fort Warren, and their blood, so cold ava 
phlegmatic when the patriot sons of the country ve 
| starved and murdered, grows hot and fierce over (™ 
| fancied wrongs of some fellow rebel sympathizer. 





JAOOB SELWYN'S WIFE'S EPITAPH. 


“Her name was Sarah—simply Sarah,” 
Jacob, as if the fact were a testimony to the modest 
| nature of the departed. “ She was ol jate years— 
68,” he continued, referring at the same time to an 
old ocket book; “ but according to my reckoning 
we lost three years or so from not keeping a check 
upon her birthdays. Put her down 68; she mus 
have known her own age better than any one es, 


Mr. Wycherly wrote “ aged 58.” wy don’ 
“ Would you say aged ?” asked Selwyn. ber 68th 
think she would have liked that. Say in 


year, if you please.” 
Mr. Wycherly wrote as requested. : 
; , ¥ . Wycherly, and ma 
« She was an excellent cook, W) y, ane 
ham better, I think, than any oth 
country,” said Selwyn, with a par¢ 
pride. 
«“ J don’t think we can put t 
remarked Wycherly. 


jonable feeling 


: epitaph.” 
bat in ber epitaps 


oe See e ti nt to 4 

“No, perbaps not ; but it’s a pity; it re er 

down, as it might have stimulated ot er mt 
3 of them ; adding, a! 


women to have as much said 
a pause, “ she was good at figut 
cipher when I was first married ; 
down either, I suppose.’ a 

« It would be difficult to express™ 
Wycherly. 

« Pickling and preserving, she 
at both,” said Selwyn, with an u 
receiving no encouraging response 
sis, he took another sheet. em a. 

“ Always early with ber chickens an — wes 
pretty nigh found hers If in clothes; wha” - 
say to that ? That ought to go dow ‘ think all th 
F g | 3 ; 
Mr. Wvcherly replied, ‘ Well, 1 must be com” 
good qualities you have enumeratee & 
prised in ‘She was an ex -ellent eal 
« Ah! that she was, said the be snes that } 
“ and it’s hard she can’t have it put stroee 
She was aflectionate, W ycherly. 

« Yes, I'm sure of that. 


es, and taught me wo 
but that cat 9 


4 
” answers 


‘| 
was a great ban 


bat 
yquiring look, 
from his anavuc? 


husband 


1 awed 
etionate, and sh0 


« Sometimes a little too affe : wT" 
a little unnecessary anxiety about per tempeh 
. . . » tr , » 
vex her sometimes on purpose to 1 said Wretett 


“And how did you find it ¢ 
i 
rg ooth enough—* 
» oe 
- » but as DY 
orha ory war, ot 
others, warm, px rhaps - Bago 
qualities can’t be set out § mre 
her little infirmities advertise: 
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